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Thb following Essay> in sabstanoe the first part of a 
paper read at the last meeting of the West-Riding Oeolo- 
gical and Polytechnic Society^ was written at the argent 
request of the chairman of a former meeting, and published 
on the solicitation of a number of friends and members of 
the society^ with many wishes on the part of the writer 
that it might lead to good^ but with no very sanguine 
expectations. 



In this respect> he has been very agreeably deceived^ 
and he rejoices in stating^ that however imperfect he might 
deem the execution^ more beneficial results have attended 
its publication than he ever could have anticipated, as 
the various communications he has received from good 
and eminent individuals abuudwaW:) \«edaV]« 



IV. 

Should the main object for which that paper was written 
be accomplished, even in a partial degree, in the con 
verting of receivers into payers of Poor's Rates, or in 
rendering the condition of the working men more happy, 
comfortable, and independent, than it has been of late 
years, the labour of the writer will not have been in vain, 
and in the manner he would most desire, will he feel the 
most amply compensated. 

JOHN NOWELL. 



Farnley Wood, near Huddersfiefd, 
February 90th, 1844. 



ON FARMS OF INDUSTRY 

AS A 

MEANS OF DIMINISHING POOB'S BATES, 

AND OF 

CONVEBTING RECEIYEBS INTO PATERS OF BATES. 
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The substance of a paper read before the West-Riding 
Geological and Polytechnic Society. 



*' And a choice peasantry, their country'B pride, 
^v If once destroy' d, can never be supplied." 
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During the severe distresses of the manafacturing opera- 
tives last year, a method was adopted in the township 
of Famley Tyas, near this place, which were it more 
generally followed, might, I helieve, in a considerable 
degree mitigate their sufferings, by providing partial 
employment on the land daring any fatare failing of 
their usaal occupations in manufacture. At the request 
of the learned chairman of a former meeting, I shall 
endeavour to give a statement of our proceedings on that 
occasion, and some account of an experiment in spade 
agriculture of considerable interest at that time to us, 
and which hereafter may be of some use to the conm^ccis;^ 
nity at large. 
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The plan I am about to describe may be said to be t 
modification of the Allotment System^ now being intnv- 
daced with such unwearied zeal by the Labourers' Friend 
Society^ and by many benevolent individuals, into the 
agricultural as well as into the manufacturing districts of 
this country ; and may, I think, become a useful auxiliary 
to that excellent system, and beneficial to a class it cannot 
reach. For after an extensive introduction of allotments 
there will always be found, particularly in manufacturing 
districts, multitudes of persons, who, either from inapti- 
tude in agricultural labour, deficient prudence, or other 
causes, cannot be trusted with an independent holding ; 
still, when placed under a committee of intelligent persons^ 
as we are about to propose, they may gain their daily 
bread, upon an emergency, without becoming burden- 
some to the parish, or forfeiting that spirit of independence 
which was wont to be considered the pride of the English 
peasantry. 

On receiving a grant from the London Relief Com- 
mittee, several friends met together to dispose of it ; and 
finding that the persons who would have to apply wanted 
work, not parochial relief, we determined that it, as well 
as all monies we could raise by subscriptions or loans 
amongst ourselves, should be laid out in providing them 
with labour, and in a manner as consonant with their 
feelings, and as little degrading to them as possible. To 
dole it out we knew would destroy their self respect ; and 
to place respectable, decent, orderly workmen on the 
roads, could not be thought of with any satisfaction : we 
therefore determined at once to place them upon the land. 



and to sabmit it fairly to the test of experiment ; viz. 
whether their labour so applied and paid for at the usual 
rate, might not return its value in agricultural produce ; 
and, converted into money, be re-applied in the same 
way in furnishing occasional employment in future, 
should it be necessary to do so. 

In favour of our proposed experiment, we had before 
us the evidence of an excellent lady, Mrs. Dayies Gil- 
bert, stating that her cottage tenants at Eastbourne, 
had, upon poor land and on small plots, supported 
themselves, and gradually improved their circumstances 
for the last eleven years. We therefore thought ourselves 
warranted in the conclusion^ that if they had succeeded 
in doing so as individuals ; we ass, committee, by judici- 
ous management, might do the same in degpree, making 
due abatement for our increased altitude and difference 
of climate. Thus encouraging ourselves, we formed a 
society, the leading rules of which society are, viz. that 
the fund received from the Relief Committee, as well as 
all donations, shall never be divided, but shall be applied 
from year to year in finding work in an Industrial Farm, 
till they are exhausted ; — and that the spade labourers 
shall be under the direction of a Superintendent, who 
shall receive for his services a certain percentage upon 
the amount of produce sold, and not of money expended, 
be himself being under the control of a Committee of 
Management. 

Having obtained grants from the Relief Commvtl<^<^^ 
and raised a sum of money, &c. in «A^\I\Qiiv,^^ ^xoi^yw^^e^ 
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to lay it oat in the following manner. We borrowed two 
fields of two acres each of an occupying tenant, (who was 
receiving little benefit from it, altogether overmn as it 
was with gorse, brambles, &c.,) upon Famley Moor, in 
a high, cold, bleak situation, and lying at such an incli- 
nation that it could not be ploughed at all ; one of them 
being of most irregular surface, in short of a very for- 
bidding aspect. We had several offers of land of a better 
description, but these fields were preferred in order to 
convince neighbouring occupiers of the value of spade 
labour, carried on under great disadvantages. We also 
accepted the offer of another field at a distance from the 
former, of about one acre, in a very exposed situation ; 
and in both instances agreed to pay rent, taxes, &c. 
for four years, and then to restore them to the tenant in 
a better condition than they were received, and laid down 
in grass. They were afterwards divided into lots of one- 
eighth of an acre each, and were let, to dig or trench, to 
the unemployed manufacturers as they successively ap- 
plied for employment 

We broke ground in the month of November, 1842, 
by paring off the turf and trenching into ridges the ground 
for potatoes down to the subsoil ; the prices for trench 
work of course were variable, but averaging about £4 IGs. 
per acre. It was very gratifying to see sometimes above 
a dozen men and boys, busily employed, working cheer- 
fully together in one field, and not less so to find several 
sets of them from different families, of from thirteen to 
sixteen years of age, employed upon a joint lot, a task 
voJantarily undertaken by them for the assistance of their 







respective families at home. The men did their work 
well, gave little trouble to the Superintendent, — and after 
a time assumed the healthy appearance of the farmer ; 
and in their transition from the manufacturing to the 
agricultural labourer, did not appear to suffer inconve- 
nience. They easily fell into agricultural habits, and 
were soon very expert in handling the spade or the hoe, 
assuring us that they preferred this kind of labour to any 
other. We proceeded heartily with our work, met fre- 
quently together, and encouraged the men in their 
labours, till the month of March this year, when we had 
trenched three acres for potatoes, 2r. IOp. for turnips, 
and digged over 1a. 1b. ISp. for oats; our men, in part, 
were then removed and employed by Lord Dartmouth, 
the sole proprietor of the township, in breaking up, by 
the spade, ground, from which a wood had been removed 
for that purpose. 

I must here however, digress, to make a remark as to 
an unexpected result which already flowed from our ex- 
periment. No sooner had we commenced digging our 
fields, than a neighbouring farmer commenced ploughing 
a very rough field of his, lying very near to ours, with 
all dispatch, after it had remained almost useless to him 
for a great number of years, determined that he would 
not be outdone by us, and it has yielded him, I am 
happy to say, in return, a good crop of oats. One part 
of his field, however, he found it impossible to plough ; 
he therefore re-let it to two young men, who proceeded to 
^icC it with great industry, and it has borne them the 
finest crop of potatoes I ever saw \ oti^^ ^\k\OcL >accafc>^^ 
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have taken the field, and become AUotment tenants to 
him, and will doabtless better accomplish with the spade 
what he had attempted with the plough. It was thus 
manifestly shewn that where an Industrial Farm is under- 
taken, it will act as a stimulus to the regular farmer, 
and as a preparation of labourers for small tenancies^ or 
gradually lead the way to the introduction of Cottage 
Allotments. 

The disadvantages of exposed situation, poor soil, &c 
were not alone what we had to contend with ; our manart 
was to draw from a distance of four miles up steep hilh^ 
which added materially to our expenses; yarious other 
impediments were found : however, we had a favouraUe 
seed time, the soil by exposure to the frosts during 
winter, was found in exceUent tilth. Suffice it to say, 
that our crops have turned out well, and exceeded our 
expectations, and now are principally converted into 
money, and I am enabled to produce the following 
balance sheet on the present occasion* 



DR. 



Industrial or Lab&urers* Farm. 



OR. 



SXPSNDED. 

£. s. 
Manual Labour 36 8 



Farm Yard Manure, &o. . . 
Team Work leadiug Manure 

Seed Oats 

Potatoes borrowed for Seed 
Rent and Taxes, one year. . 
Supeiintendent's Samiry. . . 
vuaBO* •••••• «•<•••■ ••• 



11 11 
9 12 



1 
6 
9 
5 
1 



3 

3 

18 



d. 
3 
S 
6 
9 







Total 80 16 8 
To Balance, Profits S 1 4 

£82^18 



PBODUCED. 

To Potatoes sold* &0....... 42 18 S 

„ Turnips sold(erop deficient) 6 10 

^ Potatoes rpeerred Ibr sets 4 11 S 

„ Oata 11 a 

„ Potatoes on loan, repaid 6 

„ Half Manure in the land 10 9 4 

„ One-third Guano ditto .. 12 8 

„ Potatoes unsold 1 16 



£88 18 



n 



AOOOVKT 09 OAPIVAL 90 TBT THB «XPS«tMBK9. 

£. 8. d. 

From the London ft^elCononiltee, Grants 40 

llieEniofDartmotitVBDonationii 5 

l^muft of Seed, Momey, fto» In «ld of the 

JBiq»eriment » *• S5 16 8 

^eso 16 8 



Thofi then, ander etety possible di8Mitatit^;ie-*««ich 
as unfaToarable c]imate*^poor soii^^ying at a coBsider- 
aUe elevation, and at a great distance from manure,*^ 
and a partial failure in our tomip crop, stm> we have 
paid part of the advanced capital, and are about to pay 
the whole ; and shall then have remaining the originid 
capital received ftom the Manufacturers* Relief Oom^ 
mittee and from other quaiters, besides a small profit, 
either invested in the land in the shape of manure for 
the ensuing crop, or in money, or produce : which, had 
it not been distributed for its equivalent in labour, 
would have been totally lost or nearly sa For suppoeing 
that our unemployed men had been turned out to shiver 
on the roadsides breaking stones, thdr labour would liave 
been worth little or nothing ; besides which, just so much 
work would have been taken from our regular highway 
labourer^, and they must have sought for employment 
ebewhere. We have at this time labourers trenching our 
oat stubble for potatoes next year, paid by the very money 
re-produced from that grant And we purpose taking a 
crop of oats after our potatoes of this year, and then, 
should all or greater part of our operatives be em^L;^^^i^ 
in manufacture, we sha\l \aj doN«w ^8ckfc ^\»s&ki -^^ws^^ 
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our farm^ with clover or grass seeds for the year follow- 
ing; and in such a case keep our money in reserve; or 
if necessary^ we may procure other land^ on the same 
conditions as before, break it up for potatoes, and pro- 
ceed in this manner year after year, until our £45 of 
clear capital is consumed, which we cannot after this 
experience have the least fear of. 

And here allow me to put this question. That if money 
whether arising from a general fund — from private bene- 
volence — or from a Poor Law Union, may, by expending 
it on the land, on a small scale, be kept together ; by a 
parity of reason, may it not on any other, and larger 
scale, be the same, or as it regards a small, or a large 
parish, or a union of parishes P And if a small township 
like Famley Tyas can be relieved of rates to the amount 
of money expended in this way,* may not all other town- 
ships be relieved of their rates in a similar ratio by the 
adoption of a similar plan, provided the plan be effectually 
carried out, and land can be procured for such a purpose P 
And that it can be so procured admits of no doubt ; for 
in any township of the district, I apprehend, tenant 
farmers may be found, in different parts of any township, 
who will be glad for a short space of time to re-let small 
patches of old rough pasture land, for the beneOt it will 
receive by being thoroughly trenched, and brought into 
perfect tilth. At least we have had, hitherto, more offers 

* Now if our funds are exhausted, i. e. our £45 be lost, in four 
jre&rs, it will still prove that the rates paid for casual relief may be 
reduced three qoarters in amount. 
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of this kind tban we could accept, and shall have still 
more when the tenantry perceive the advantage of having 
their land so thoroughly pulverized by spade labour. 
And it is by no. means essential to any Industrial Farm 
that it should lie altogether^ but on the contrary it is 
better that it should not do so, but scattered here and 
there over a township ; as it is more for the labourer's 
advantage, since he has not, in consequence, sometimes to 
go so far to his work. 

What an opportunity then is here offered for kind- 
hearted generous men to do an immense deal of good at 
little or no expense ! What an interesting sphere of 
action opens upon us, in which benevolent men may aid 
their fellow-creatures when they require aid in seasons of 
distress ! And indeed I do not know anything that can 
give more pleasure in the working than a scheme of this 
nature. When men are met together for the purpose of 
doing good, there is a sympathetic pleasure, a conscious- 
ness produced within them of being in the performance 
of a duty which every person of right mind will feel to be 
a moral obligation due from him to his fellow-men; 
added to which, they acquire in the management of an 
Industrial Farm, truer notions of the art of culture, than 
which there are very few more pleasurable recreations. 

I would with earnestness urge the attention of different 
classes to this most interesting of questions, the casual 
employment of manufacturing workmen when trade fails, 
upon Industrial Farms, as subsidiary to the Allotment 
system, and as a preventative ox c\v^eV\.o >icka\skRx^'5>afc ^ 
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paoperism ; I do it in a time of moderate trade in order 
that they may be prepared in case of any fbtare faOore 
of it, and I beg to suggest whether it might not be well 
to make a trial of the Famley plan on a more extended 
scale, and whether the plan might not be adopted : — 

First, by a church or religious community, (for instance 
the clergyman and the most active and charitable of his 
parishioners] holding a plot of land whereon to g^ve 
casual employment to the poorer brethren, when their 
several trades happen to faiL Every good pastor will 
join me in the wish for this, for he well knows that the 
poverty consequent upon failure of employment, is an 
impediment to his efficiency, and that the first claim of 
the unemployed is made upon him. 

Secondly, by the landed proprietor; for he is most 
peculiarly interested in this question, and has the power 
of encouraging the temporary sub-tenancy of land for 
the purpose, as well as of holding land in reserve for the 
express purpose of an Industrial Farm for one class of 
workmen, or of letting it out in small allotments to 
another and more orderly class, without any ultimate 
loss to himself. 

Thirdly, by mill-owners and manufacturers, who, by 
forming an Industrial Farm, and by giving small allot- 
ments to their best workmen near to manufactories, 
might provide remunerating employment when business 
is suspended, on land obtained by purchase, by lease, 
by tenancy from year to year, or on loan from tenants 
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for foar years, as at Famley, aifti by a judicioas appli- 
cation of spade labour. Thus they have it in their power 
to carry out ameliorations to a considerable extent, and 
to convert the district around them almost into a garden, 
particularly in those narrow sheltered glens where the 
manufactories are chiefly situate. 

And I feel assured, now that they see, on evidence that 
cannot be disputed, that they may venture to apply spade 
labour without fear of ultimate loss ; their sympathy, from 
old attachment, from duty to their workmen, will lead 
them to try, at least, to introduce at once either the 
Cottage Allotment system, or the Industrial Form in 
their respective vicinities. I hope yet, (from what I 
know personally of the kind feelings of the manufacturcira 
as a body, to their dependents,) to witness the time when 
it will become a rule, and the exception be wanting, for 
every factory to have its appendage of the Industrial 
Farm or cottage settlements, and hold its place in the 
midst of garden farm culture. They have within their 
reach, actually created on their pren^ises, a power^ a 
force, in the liquid and solid, and nitrogenous manures 
generally, that applied to vegetation would produce the 
most extraordinary effects, especially accompanied by 
spade labour ; and an opportunity which ought not to be 
neglected, of inducing steady, industrious, orderly habits 
in those who have a claim upon their kindness, especiaUy 
at intervals when they cease to be employed by them 
in their usual occupations. 

Fourthly, by inhabitants of towns — on lands la t\vevi 
immediate neighbourhood, \iAd \«niipot«c^'^ W:^ ^^^«»?^ 
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possible^ permanently— or on lands held by trustees for 
the benefit of the poor — and held by loan from the oe- 
capying tenant for a few years; for they may most 
efficiently cause the introduction of the Industrial Farm 
in considerable generality. Manure of the best kinds 
close at hand, will give them a decided advantage over 
remote villages like Faraiey, and my hopes are sanguine 
that afler the public mind is fairly opened on this ques- 
tion, the romantic valley in which yon are met together, 
will hereafter, even to the mountain tops, be one continued 
garden farm. 

Fifthly, by well-disposed individuals ;* for they may 
do much in aid of this humane cause. Let two or three 
kind hearted neighbours meet together, and try to assist 
as far as they can do so, such of their better disposed 
neighbours as may want work in a severe time of distress 
like that just gone by. Let them devote some little of 
what they have to spare in finding labour in a field 
borrowed or taken temporarily for such a purpose, — ^let 
them venture a little charity boldly in such an undertak- 
ing. But in every case let all work be done by the take, 
never, on any occasion, let daily wages be doled out, (for 



* And may not the various benevolent societies or secret orders, 
which I believe are mostly sick clubs, devote their spare funds, to 
some extent, in this way, and occasionally render useful and humane 
assistance, in employment, to their poorer brethren. Money is g^yen 
to the sick members — Why not food partly in lieu of it 1 that food 
being produced by giving well-timed employment to their destitute 
members : destitution must be speedily followed by sickness, and 
the latter by a claim upon their funds. 
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this will render the plan altogether abortive) and with 
due management, especially if assisted by a careful, 
pradent workman, they will most assuredly succeed in 
keeping together their little money. Of course it will 
require some vigilance on their part, but it will all be 
repaid in the self-satisfaction they will derive in the 
progress of their experiment. 

They will recollect also that on self-examination the 
applauses of conscience will not arise from such question- 
ings as. How much money have I saved ? How much 
have I got of worldly advancement in the journey of life ? 
— but from these. How much good have I done for my 
fellow-creatures P How far have I shielded them from 
human ills or moral degradation P — And if by clubbing 
together their £20 each, with the certainty of having it 
restored to them with interest, in a few years, and by 
putting it into a four or five acre field, they can give 300 
or 400 days labour, from time to time, to poor neigh- 
bours who may want work, and keep many a one from 
becoming a pauper for life, to the burthen of themselves 
and others, their labour of love will not in vain be exerted. 
But I would caution them not to make such a speculation 
a matter of profit, for it will appear from our experiment 
that the farmer's profit may not be sufficiently remunera- 
tive, in snch a locality as this at any rate ; the profit 
accruing from spade work is the labourer's and the rate- 
payer's—and moreover I entreat such as do undertake 
this humane cause, to summon all their ardour and 
perseverance, and I will venture to ^ro\SLNs& ^Jokoi ^^ 
sufficient issue and heaTtfe\t gtaX^^c^XAoxk. 
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Sixthly^ during the progress of our experiment, wbieb, 
I may not now disguise^ was undertaken partly in refer- 
ence to the extinction of poor rates^ we saw sufficient 
evidence of its great value in all its bearings upon that 
question, to cause us to make the attempt to give greater 
generality to our plan, in reference to that class of per- 
sons who had already received parochial relief; for be it 
remembered, our exertions had been confined to the 
prevention of our casual applicants for labour coming 
upon the parish for relief at all ; a Memorial was there- 
fore brought before the Board of Guardians of the 
Huddersfield Union by Mr. J. Leigh, the then Guardian, 
who with the Incumbent of the place, the Rev. T. 
Minster, have taken the most active interest in all that 
relates to the experiment. It was passed at a full Board, 
with an unanimity quite unprecedented, and I trust I 
shall be excused for introducing it to the notice of the 
meeting. 

The Memorial of the Guardians of the Huddersfield Union 
to the Poor Law Commissioners, on the subject of Spade 
Husbandry, as a means of employment f3lr ike ahU- 
bodied Poor, unanimously agreed to at the last Meeting 
of the Board for the parochial year, ending March 
26th, 1843. 

The Guardians of the Huddersfield Union, for the Parochial 
year ending March 25th, 1843, in anticipation of their retirement 
from office, would feel wanting in duty were they to separate with- 
out earnestly endeavouring to direct the attention of the Poor Law 
Commissioners, by this their humble Memorial, to a question 
deeply iDteresimg to the State, and to all classes of Society. 
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" Which said Memorial sheweth,-* 

''That, in the HuddersBeld Union, the Bum of £20,000 and 
upwards, has been expended in the relief and management of the 
Poor for the parochial year about to expire. 

** That, the greater part of the money so expended is for eiet 
gone, without the retom of equivalent benefit to the Union. 

** That, the Guardians of the Huddersfield Union rejoice at the 
moTement that is now taking place in the West Biding, at Leeds 
in particular, to place the working men upon small allotments of 
land. 

" That, they think essential service would be rendered to the 
community at large, by the Poor Law Union taking up, forthwith, 
this most important question, and introducing a practical modifica- 
tion of its principle. 

"That, they are of opinion, that the time is come when the 
experiment ought to be tried, whether the money expended in 
gpratuitous doles, &c., to the poor, might not, in numerous in- 
stances, be kept together, and ultimately be converted into a 
Permanent Labour Fund. 

" That, during the arduous services of the present Parochial year, 
they have frequently, and vnth pain, vdtnessed the fact, that when 
labooring men have come to ask for employment, not relief, there 
has not been employment for them, in their several townships, of a 
nature t/o msare a full beneficial return to the Union. 

•' That, the Guardians of the Huddersfield Union are therefore 
of opinion, that a Permanent Occupancy of Land ought to be 
encouraged within the township of the Union ; upon which, on 
emergencies, the able-bodied claimants for relief might be employed. 

'* And also, that it would greatly facilitate the introduction and 
success of such a measure, were the Guardians of the township to 
be assisted by the Overseers of the Poor, and a committee of Rate- 
payers ; and enabled to hold a public field or fields, whither to send 
all able-bodied applicants for relief, belonging to such townshi^^ tA 
work in spade husbandry. 
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*< For the furtherance of which, the Qaardian or QuardiaiiB of 
each toiniship, iiTconjunction with the OTerseers of the Poor» and 
the Committee, ought to haye the aid of the Board, by grant or 
loan of small sums of money, or otherwise, towards purchasing 
manure, seed, &c., the crops, meanwhile, remaining pledged to 
the Union, until the grant or loan be repaid to the Board. And 
alto should be empowered by the Board to call to their help a 
forming assistant or actuary, who might teceiye compensation for 
his serrices, to be estimated, not in proportion to the money ex- 
pended, but to the amount of profit receired from the sale of form 
produce, &c. : at the same time, all money transactions being 
superintended by the B^lieying Officer, and accounted for to the 
Board of Guardians. 

*< Were these plans adopted, and judiciously carried out, it is the 
firm belief of this Board, that a considerable reduction might be 
effected in the Poor Rates— ^the pauper be rendered les burdensome 
to the parish— and ultimately reclaimed from pauperism to tisefvl 
labour. 

'* Moreoyer, the Guardians are conyinced that in each work- 
house of the Union there is, within itself, to a considerable extent, 
a power of self-maintenance, were the able-bodied inmates, both 
old and young, employed in garden cultiyation ; and that plots of 
ground in the immediate yicinity ought to be hired for that purpose* 

*< The Guardians of the Huddersfield Union beg most respectfully 
and earnestly, to urge these considerations upon the attention of 
the Poor Law Commissioners ; and to express a hope that they will 
be prepared to authorize the forthcoming Board to carry out some 
such plan, as is aboye recommended, in eyery township of the 
Union, which may be found fayourable to its adoption." 

Board Rovm, Huddersfield^ March 24th, 1843. 

This Memorial in due course was presented to the Poor 
Law Commissioners, and led to a friendly intercourse be- 
tween the Rev. J. M. Maxfielb, the chairman to the Hud- 
de/sfield Union, and ourselves, who from that time took tJie 
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most lively interest in our Industrial Farm ; he visited it 
and acquired all the information we could supply him 
with, on the spot ; he entered with zeal into all our plans, 
and was ultimately summoned before the select committee 
of the House of Commons on the Allotment question, to 
give evidience on the subject, together with F. Thynnb, 
Esq. of London, from whom, as Lord Dartmouth's 
agent, we have received the warmest support, and to 
whom we are under the deepest obligation for his friendly 
advice and assistance on all occasions, as well as to that 
noble and generous lord, whom he so fairly represents. 

• ■ . ' • 

I am able to present to you printed copies of such 
parts of Mr. Maxfield's evidence, as relate to the In- 
dustrial Farm, which, however, to read at length, might 
interfere too much with the time of this meeting, and I 
think that evidence will prove that the scheme will stand 
the test of the most searching inquiry, even as applicable 
to the recipients of parochial relief. The case, however, 
has now assumed quite a different phase, as the balance 
sheet of the Industrial Farm will shew ; for instead of 
losing money on our first year's operations, we have a 
positive gain, altogether contrary to our expectations, 
and doubtless arising from the superiority of spade culture 
over that of the plough, on which our calculations as to 
produce had been founded. 

Now, it appears from the experiment, that if our outlay 
in manual labour amount to a certain definite sum, it 
will require, at least, as much more money to put that 
sum into operation ; and that au wit^ qH ^3K0k^^ ^^fi^ 
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manure at a distance^ cultivated with the spade, will 
require, in round numhens, a capital of about £16 per 
acre. — I will apply these data to the case of the Hud- 
dersfield Poor Law Union. 

There was expended, it appears, in that UnioD, 
£20,000, principally in gratuitous relief, which for the 
most part, is now dissipated ; but, as eleemosynary aid 
is absolutely necessary to that class of persons, which 
age and other infirmities incapacitates for labour, we may 
propose a deduction on this account of £5,000 still leaving 
£15,000 expended on the able-bodied labourer or else- 
where. And for what ? Loitering his time away on the 
road sides, or the bye-lanes, to very little purpose ; and 
compelled to feel the utter hopeless degradation of his 
condition. We may also allow <£2,000 to be deducted 
for the expenses of working that Union, and that the 
final £13,000 will remain as the sum expended on the 
casual poor. 

Now, if this Union had been allowed by act of parlia- 
ment, by mortgage of rates, or otherwise, to borrow 
£14,000 to facOitate the laymg out on land the £13,000 
raised by rates ; and had it been laid out, as in the above 
experiment, would not their case have been now precisely 
that of ours ? viz. of being able now, in one single year, 
to pay off the borrowed capital of £14,000, and to keep 
the £13,000 for future operations; so that in one year 
alone, it appears practicable to reduce the rates above 
two«thirds in. amount. Upon this point all must agree ; 
and I apprehend the argument, in the main, to be in- 
controvieitible.' . 
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If then, within the Union there are 32 townships, and 
if, within the limits of any three townships, an In- 
dustrial Farm were placed of 150 acres, under the 
superintendence of an intelligent manager, whereon to 
place applicants for relief, to labour by the take, at a 
fair rate of wages, would not the farming of the land go 
on precisely the same, if not better than ours P And 
would not an expenditure of £16 an acre, near at home, 
on 150 acres, nearly one-half being paid for labour alone, 
be better thus expended, and more thankfully received 
by the men themselves, than by being frittered away in 
doling out parochial relief, and sinking honest men, with 
wholesome English feelings, into the ranks of pauperism P 
— All which might be effected without increasing the 
staff of the Union, except by about ten bailiffs, or Scotch 
grieves, whose salaries would not be any additional charge 
to the Union, as adequate pay is assigned in our balance 
sheet for the purposes of management ; and, after which 
rate, each of the ten bailifls would receive, if he brought 
out the same amount of produce from the same area, for 
the farm of 150 acres under his management, a salary of 
£75 a-year. 

And if« therefore, a bailiff, or work-master, were placed 
on a farm, eadly accessible from any three townships of 
the Union, in a decent grange, or farm-house, what 
should prevent him, with proper assistants, from keeping 
a stock of cows, &c., and of giving out articles of farm 
produce to the labourers, and, on settling day, account- 
ing for them to the relieving officer, who» i3CAt«».^ ^1 
paying them at their several \iome!a, ^oA^ ^^»2i ^'^^^^ 
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less troable at the farm their several balances, deductiog 
the amoant of what they had received io kind daring 
the week ? 

But I approach^ what may be thought by some, the 
most difficult part of my subject. How is the land to be 
procured for such a purpose ? Now, if I were to put 
this question to any intelligent inhabitant of any one of 
these townships : Have you no waste land^no charity 
land holden by ^trustees for the poor — no empty or un- 
tenanted farms — nor ancient demesnes, with baronial 
residence, to which the poor look with veneration — no 
land, in the hands of present occupiers, that may be 
taken for a season, and which the delving over with the 
spade, down to the very subsoil occasionally, would not 
much im[)rove ? The answer to such a question, I anti- 
cipate, must be in the affirmative : and that the small 
quantity of 50 acres could, if necessity required, be 
obtained without any difficulty whatever in every one of 
the 32 townships of the Union. 

Another inquiry may be started which, in some degree, 
would seem to have puzzled honourable members of the 
Committee of the House of Commons during Mr. Max- 
field's examination, — namely, as to the practicibility of 
carrying on an Industrial Farm, when the casual labourer 
should resume his ordinary employment. My answer to 
the enquiry is this, — that land, like the body natural, 
requires rest If the improvement in trade is likely not 
to be of long continuance, lay it down temporarily in 
clover for a year or two ; if likely to be permanent, lay 
it down in the natural grasses — rest will do it good ; and 
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if you sell off the produce of the hay and pasture crop, 
taking care to restore hack again those chemical elements, 
that you so remove, in either farm yard, or such manures 
as sound theory or practice shall direct you, still your 
land will not suffer any deterioration. 

But if you would rather continue your town farm under 
tillage, we may suppose, for the sake of employing your 
old men from the workhouse in the pleasant occupation 
of weeding, or other easy processes; and wish to produce 
on your own farm, without procuring it elsewhere, milk 
and hutter, or other farm produce for their use ; and find 
it impossible to continue your spade work ; — then let the 
plough resume its sway. Tenant rate-payers will be glad 
to give you a day's help, at moderate wages, with their 
teams; let your town farm become a commoir farm. 
You may take green and com crops alternately, manuring 
your farm well, and the workhouse will furnish you with 
plenty of manure for that purpose; and then, when the time 
comes that you are called upon to give casual relief, let 
the applicants for it resume spade labour again, and 
overturn all that you can of your land thoroughly with 
the spade by piece-work, and make it a perfect fallow, 
by burying every weed that appears above ground com- 
pletely under the soil. 

But I would not confine my observations as to Indus- 
trial Farms, to manufacturing districts alone ; I think in 
the agricultural districts they would become very instru- 
mental in improving cultivation. You cannot place them 
in any situation without good arising from iKw -^vocss^^?^ «^ 
they must become the noTmai ot txvo^^^^x^cKs.^\Nfc^^'^^\. 
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ibey may be placed ; and when fairly tried, will have a 
tendency to reduce the rates, whether carried on by a 
Poor Law Union, or in any other manner ; — but of course, 
for many reasons, it is most desirable that they should 
be carried on rather under private individuals, by com- 
mittees, or benevolent societies, than under parochial 
management. 

In concludii^ this part of my paper, I beg to be dis- 
tinctly understood, that I by no means hold out the notion 
of the Industrial Farm being preferable to the system of 
Cottage Allotments, but only consider it as an accessory, 
a preparative, and a most useful appendage to that system^ 
and as an admirable means of preventing pauperism, and 
of reclaiming such as have become of that unfortunate 
class. We commenced our labours in this work with full 
confidence in the soundness of our views; we thought that 
from small beginnings we could show to the country at 
large an easy method of raising a Permanent Labour 
Fund, to meet the occasional necessities of a manufacturing 
population. In the result we are not disappointed ; and 
as to the township where I reside, so well are all parties- 
convinced of its practicability, that there is, I believe, 
but one opinion of the value of it, or one wish, which is, to 
increase our operations by small degrees : to call in such* 
of our out poor as are receiving casual relief, employ them^ 
on the Industrial Farm, and as far as we are concerned,. 
materially reduce if not extinguish pauperism altogether. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



This Tract upon Cottage Allotment or Field Garden 
cultivation^ formed the concluding section of a Paper 
read at the last Meeting of the West-Riding Geological 
and Polytechnic Society. It is now printed in a separate 
form, for the convenience of purchasers, as well as the 
first part of that paper on " Farms of Industry," which 
with a tract since written on " Self-supporting Schools/' 
may all be obtained either separately, or together in a 
small volume, of the Publisher. That the publication of 
the second edition may lead to the good of mankind, as 
there is every reason to believe that of the first has already 
done, is the ardent wish of the writer. 



JOHN NOWELL. 



Farnley Wood, near Huddersfield, 
Feb. 20th, 1844. 



AN ESSAY 

ON COTTAGE ALLOTMENTS, 

OB FIELD GARDENING. 



^'WV»^*W»#W^^^^^^VM^^^i»W^'^ 



The substance of a Paper read before the West-Riding 
Geological and Polytechnic Society, 



A time there was, ere England's griefs began, 
"When every rood of ground maintained its man ; 
For him light labour spread her wholesome store. 
Just gave what life requir'd, but gave no more ; 
His best companions, innocence and health. 
And his best riches, ignorance of wealth, — Goldshttb. 



^^i^^»^WV^*^^^^^^A^^^^^i^^^ 



Whoever is in the habit of reading " The Labourers' 
Friend Magazine/' published by the Society in London, 
must be exceedingly gratified to witness the gradual 
introduction of small allotments, and the success which 
has attended the efforts of that excellent, unostentatious 
society ; and, what is the more remarkable, is the cir- 
cumstance, that in no instance, I believe, has any failure 
taken place, or any difference of opinion been expressed 
as to the merits of the system. I regret that the labours 
of the society are not more generally known, and earnestly 
recommend gentlemen interested in the question to en- 
courage the more complete distribution of the ^<^^^s^:^*^ 
Magazine among our manxxfacXxxtm^ q^^x^Son^a^ 'X^^sife 
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good Bishop of Bath and Wells has taken a most promi- 
nent part in the affairs of the society : and again, perhaps 
as much interest has been given to the allotment plan by 
the surprising changes that have taken place at East- 
bourne, in Sussex^ as by any other circumstances I 
believe that some years ago the poor's rates there were 
nearly equal to the rental, and the chief part of the 
population reduced to beggary and chargeable to the 
parish. 

Under these circumstances, trial of the allotment system 
was made by one of the principal proprietors of the 
parish, the late Davies Gilbert, Esq., formerly Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society, dear to science, for raising 
up a Davy as her minister; and his lady has con- 
tinued his benevolent exertions, since his death, widi 
unwearied assiduity ; and at one of the sectional meetings 
of the British Association, which met at Manchester last 
year, a paper was read by G. Webb Hall, Esq., written 
by her, giving an account of what had been accomplished 
at Eastbourne within the last eleven years, and describing 
a self-supporting Industrial School; and also stating, 
that out of 424 tenants, not one had gone a farthing 
behind in his rent since 1830. 

A gentleman, who has lately visited these settlements, 
informs me, that for the greater part the allotments 
are of about a quarter or half an acre, some larger ; others 
of the size of a medium Belgian farm of four or five acres ; 
but the cultivation is admirable, and that the estim- 
able lady is still continual in her assLduilles to make 



further improTements^ and alive to every things that can 
benefit her tenants. In consequence of these^ and other 
ameliorations, the poor's rates at Bastboume have gradu- 
ally diminished, and many of the former recipients of 
relief are now independent labourers, and useful members 
of society. Indeed, I believe, that the conduct of these 
people is quite exemplary. 

In April last, the Earl of Dartmouth, with the view 
of acquiring correct information on the subject, made a 
visit to the Eastbourne Allotments ; and from notes made 
at the time, I am kindly permitted by his lordship to 
introduce to the Geological and Polytechnic Society, the 
interesting information contained therein. It relates to 
the case of one of the Eastbourne Allotments only, but 
of course is applicable to all the rest, and may be con- 
sidered as a short compendium of the mode of spade 
husbandry followed there. 

It appears '' that the rent of land on the farm of one 
J. Piper, of Eastdean, who is lame of one leg, and tenant 
to Mrs. D, Gilbert, is £2 per acre — it is cultivated by 
the spade, entirely by himself, a son about twelve years 
old, and a boy from the workhouse; who with his wife 
and one child appear to be maintained upon this small 
place. 

'' His farm is divided into patches, upon which was 
then growing, the 5th of April last— wheat, rye, barley, 
vetches, lucerne, mangel wurzel, onions, turnii^^^ ^^«»a^^ 
and white carrots : he takes Viio ctoi^% e^et^ l^«t Viwo^ 
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each divimon or patch of land^ and lasl year he cut his 
lucerne five times. 

" He had forty-two bushels of wheat from three- 
quarters of an acre last year — makes one half-year's rent 
from his wheat — the other by the pigs ; besides which it 
seems he generally keeps two cows, (one of which draws 
a light cart) and feeds them and his pigs entirely from 
the produce of his land ; he manures his land before 
every crop, and buys no manure, except a little salt 
which he mixes with his manure, and a little soot. 

" He has a tank lined with plaster, which receives all 
the liquid manure from his cow-house, piggery, and 
privy, and this he mixes with the other manure from the 
same sources, and seems rightly enough to consider this 
tank as his sheet anchor.*' 

The soil is shallow, lying, I believe, over the chalk 
formation near the coast, and is on the whole considered 
as a poor soil ; but it is evident that the climate is more 
favourable for double cropping than in our parts of 
Yorkshire. I state these particulars with a view of giving 
information to such as are attempting to introduce 
Belgian husbandry and the small allotments into this 
neighbourhood; and as peculiarly applicable at the 
present moment, when both are likely to be so in two 
of our most populous townships, Lingards and Slailh- 
waite, where an effort is making at the present time to 
carry out the system. In a letter, after referring to other 
matters, Mr. Thtnnb writes thus, relative to the subject : — 
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11, Qreat Oeorge Street, Lonthn, 
April 17, 1843. 

I am glad to find that you are going on so 

prosperously with your new work, and you will, I have 
no doubt, feel pleasure in hearing that a recent visit to 
Eastbourne has convinced me that a system similar to 
the one that is adopted there, would be of immense 
advantage to the small takes on Lord Dartmouth's 
estates ; I have therefore written to Mr. Varley on the 
subject of introducing it at once, at Slaithwaite and 
Lingards ; and although serious difficulties will, I have 
no doubt, arise> before we can hope to get it to work 
well, yet I trust, kindness, patience, persuasion, and 
perseverance, will enable us to surmount them:" and 
afterwards adds, '' I feel satisfied, that can the system 
be thoroughly carried out, the miserable and starving 
condition of the manufacturing operatives will be changed 
for one of prosperity and l||i^piness. And I hope and 
believe that it is in our ^i^^yto do this ; at any rate, 
nothing will be war- ^ on our parts to effect it, and 
should a failure take place, we shall have the consoling 
reflection, that all that could be done, was done for it" 
— Sentiments like these speak for themsdves, need no 
penegyric, and require only to be known to be appre* 
ciated^ and to have their due influence. 

Under the auspices of a committee, of which, I believe, 
the Rev. C. A. Hulbert is the head, the good work is 
proceeding satisfactorily ; and several small farmers, or 
allotment tenants of intelligence, are busily engaged in 
spade husbandry, and receiving every encoura^em.enl '^s^ 
well as pecuniary assistance, vrYiile ^ i£kfiX^<c^> o^a^^^i^ss^^^ 
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18 introduced^ by which cotemporary operations at East- 
bourne are telegraphed to the Slaithwaite committee, by 
means of printed schedules, which Mr. Thynkb has 
caused to be introduced ;* they are filled up by several 
of the Eastbourne tenants, with particulars of every day's 
labour performed there — the kind of work they are en- 
gaged in — the crops they are preparing ground for, &c. 

These schedules being forwarded to Slaithwaite inform 
the tenants what next they are to do — ^the kind of crops 
to prepare for, and convey other important hints of a 
general nature. And, although much cannot be said in 
praise of our climate, it is pleasing to find that some good 
results have been obtained ; for instance, a double crop, 
on very high ground near Slaithwaite, of transplanted 
Swede turnips afler rye, which are, I understand, well 
worth the labour bestowed ; and I am happy to observe 
that there, as well as elsewhere in this neighbourhood, 
that first requisite of good husbandry, the tank, for the 
reception of all the liquid manure created on the premises 
is being introduced ; and on the smaller farms, in some 
places, an ingenious and simple mode of constructing 
it is followed, of placing and surrounding with clay 
puddle within the ground, one or more oil pipes, or 
sugar hogsheads, connected together, which being emptied 
once in a fortnight, a plan preferred by the Eastbourne 
tenants, will prove of great use in carrying out the 
Belgian husbandry upon our mountain farms, which in 
general being small, often of not more than four or five 
acres each, would seem to be well adapted for the purpose. 

* See Appendix to this tract for an ei^ampVe oi \Xi^^<^oo\^<^^xsifta* 
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It is very satisfactory to find, that upon one of these 
small holdings a labouring man (on his regular employ- 
ment ceasing for a time) may realise about 2s. per day. 
I believe this point is satisfactorily ascertained upon the 
Slaithwaite holdings, and will be about on a par with 
the earnings on the Famley Industrial Farm, where the 
average of the wages of men and boys was found to be 
Is. 61d. on the taken lots, and on which a regular agri- 
cultural labourer would have made at least his 2s. per 
day. It is much to be desired that the occupant, having 
so secure a resource within his reach, may never permit 
his land to get out of cultivation during a period of good 
trade ; surely common policy will prevent him doing so. 

As regards other parts of this district, my impression 
is, that the Allotment system is in a state of gradual 
introduction ; already we see patches of ground in various 
directions covered with garden vegetables, or green food 
for cattle; and, I understand, that at Paddock, near 
Huddersfield, Mr. Thornton has set up quite a model 
farm, where he carries out, on strict principle, on a two 
acre plot, with spade labour entirely, the Belgian plan 
and the soiling of cattle, with excellent results. If I may 
be permitted to make any allusion to my own personal 
efforts in affairs of this kind, I may say that, on the 
whole, they have met with success. 

It was M . Parmentier, I think, who, when the clamours 
and opposition to the introduction of the potatoe plant 
were most vehement, displaying a profound knowledge 
of human nature, caused patches on the roadsides vx \X\fe 
different departments of Fvawce V> \i^ ^^w\fc^ ^SS^'CfeaX. 
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vegetable ; in order that the common people migpht steal 
the roots^ and acquire from experience, the knowledge 
that they were not quite so bad as had been represented. 

Guided by the example of M. Parmentier, I too, 
have appropriated a roadside field to spade husbandry 
experiments ; and, like him, shall be happy, if my plans 
may be stolen, and prove of use to the passers by. 
Book knowledge in agriculture, wherever it can be com- 
municated, is good ; but a record written upon the land, 
in a local district, still better. Acting upon this belief, 
I have been endeavouring, within the last and the present 
year, to shew such passers by as would notice my labours, 
the efficacy and rare virtues of the various chemical 
manures we owe to science, as well as better methods of 
raising green food for cattle; and especially to direct 
the attention of my neighbours to the economising 
of their liquid, solid, and all other manures, created 
in great abundance upon every well-stocked farm, and 
^hich, in many instances, have been suffered to run to 
waste. I may be excused for mentioning some results 
and proceedings, which have no novelty in themselves, 
but which I deemed it important to show in this neigh- 
bourhood to such as had not witnessed them before, 
particularly the power of the tank liquid in invigorating 
the growth of the natural grasses ; and fortunately the 
results last year were truly surprising to all who witnessed 
them. 

My tank holds 600 gallons, and receives all the liquids 
from the cow-hoxxwd, stables, and aU other nitrogenous 
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ilaids made on the premises. It requires about 14tbs. of 
sulphuric acid to neutralize its contents, at a cost of 2s. 
4d. ; and there will be produced 20tbs.> or thereabouts, 
of sulphate of ammonia, worth about 4s., which is a fixed 
salt, and may be separated in a solid form by evaporation ; 
so that we may either go to the gas-works for sulphate of 
ammonia it appears (a substance, according to my ex- 
perience, quite equal, as to its effects, either on grass 
land or wheat, to nitrate of soda,) or we may actually 
prepare it on the farm, with very little trouble or expense, 
and profitably. If the tank liquid is not saturated, or 
neutralized, much of the volatile carbonate of ammonia, 
which it contains will be lost Professor Liebig recom- 
mends three substances, as saturants, for retaining or fixing 
it, sulphuric acid, gypsum, and chloride of calcium. I 
have endeavoured to test and show the comparative value 
of them on parallel stripes of grassland, and on other grow- 
ing crops, and actual experiment has decided in favour 
of sulphuric acid, or the chloride of calcium, as many 
have witnessed ; besides gypsum is found to be inconve- 
nient when used as a saturant, for it sinks to the bottom 
of the tank, and remains beyond the reach of the body 
of the fluid, requires frequent agitation to be brought 
into thorough contact ; and, after every effort, the alka- 
line property is not destroyed, as a testing with turmeric 
paper has often proved. 

The chloride of calcium answers well; it is very dissoluble 
in water, and when poured into the tank liquid, instantly 
decomposes the free carbonate of ammowv^, ^xA^^t^s^^ 
muriate of ammonia, which temavxi^ vcv «K\\3Xlvya, ^\s^^ 
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the carbonate of lime precipitates, and both act as fer- 
tilizing* agents. The chloride is also cheap^* and when 
dissolved in water, and sprinkled over danghills^ it instantly 
arrests the nascent ammonia. 

It has also been shown how to make salphuric acid 
perform a double part, by dissolving 481b8. of bone dast 
in 24tbs of sulphuric acid, diluted with four times its 
bulk of water, and afterwards using the solution, or 
muddy mixture of superphosphate and sulphate of lime, 
&c., as a saturant of tank liquid, the effects were as we 
might expect, very surprising when applied on grass, as 
the verdure called forth from its agency shewed to my 
observant friends. 

Moreover, I have endeavoured to show the potency of 
various hand tillages in comparison with farm yard 
manure, by planting stripes of my experimental fields, 
for that purpose, with Swedes, and applying guano — 
tank liquid — mixture of night-soil, gypsum, coal-ashes, 
and tank liquid, besides other substances, and the results 
have been keenly noted by many observers ; but with, I 
believe, but one opinion, and that in favour of the 
chemical appliances. 

One experiment, I think, will be generally followed — ■ 
I mean a second cropping with rape. I sowed rape after 
tares, the rape seed being well mixed by the sieve, with 
coal ashes, and guano after the rate of Icwt per acre, 
about the middle of August; and when I commenced 
mowing them on the fifth of November last, the plants 

^^M^y^M^B^M^— ^l^^WI^. ■■ illll ■ ... ■ -■ I ■ ■■ ■!■■■■ - ■ .^ - ■ ■ -■■■■■■ 

♦ Six shillings pw cwt. 
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were 12 or 14 inches high. I am already imitated in 
this^ and shall be more oo, particularly when I am 
seen to mow them a second time in May next year^ should 
not my hopes be frustrated by an inclement winter. 

Among other attempts at improvement, I cannot forego 
the pleasuie of stating, that I have this year, (having 
failed last year from the prevalence of the slug,) obtained 
a double crop of Swede-turnips, ailer both winter and 
spring tares ; the turnips were transplanted from a seed- 
bed and placed upon ridges, digged with the gripe^ as 
the removal of the tares proceeded ; the tares were excel- 
lent, and the latter crop of turnips very good. 

In these experimental essays, it is my duty to say that 
I am supported and assisted, and kept in countenance 
by some worthy neighbours^ Messrs. Leigh in particular, 
of course sneered at by many, as doubtless was Mons. 
Parmbntibb before me, for his roadside teaching. 

And here I must beg to recommend, in the strongest 
terms, the introduction of the rape as green food for 
cows, as J can report very favourably of it from some 
experience. It appears to go farther in soiling than 
tares, produces more milk, without communicating any 
unpleasant taste to it, which I was very apprehensive of. 
I have now growing alternate stripes of tares, of rape, 
and of rape and rye mixed, sown upon ploughed land 
after wheat, immediately on the crop being carried from 
the ground, and at present the sward looks really 
beautiful. For this my thanks are due to a member of 
this society, the Rev. Mr. Thob.^ii, 9J^\ o^^^^^s«^s|siS»r 
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tion of it to his writings — whose various papers in its 
transactions, particularly on double cropping, and bis 
late one on the practical application of Liebig's theory, 
have afforded me much delight; and to whom I feel 
under obligations for having drawn my attention more 
particularly to subjects of this nature. 



As however all my efforts, all my endeavours are at 
present directed to one leading object, that of creating 
abundant employment for the labouring man, upon the 
land, to the exclusion of the labour of the horse, wherever 
it may be possible, allow me to trespass a little more 
upon, I fear, the patience of this meeting, and to describe 
an experiment, to me of the deepest interest, now in 
progress, in what may be called ridge-fallowing stubble 
land for a turnip crop, and exposed on the roadside to 
all observers, and which a very well-informed farmer, my 
neighbour, is now imitating. 



Immediately after the wheat was carried, I deep 
ploughed and severely harrowed, and gathered the weeds 
and stubble for the farm-yard, and formed, with the 
plough, ridges 27 inches asunder, as if the turnips were 
to be drilled immediately. Of course, heavy slags turned 
up, but, since the late slight frost, they have completely 
fallen to pieces, and the ridges now appear in tilth so 
perfect, that the turnip sowing might proceed at once. 
In the furrows, between the ridges, the plough has since 
passed, which completely stirred the subsoil, and what 
the plough elevated, fell back into the furrow. 
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The following operations I propose to follow previous 
to the drilling in of the seed : — The labourers with a 
gripe, or three-pronged fork, will commence at the end 
of each ridge, and fork the ridge over from one end to 
the other, not back again into the furrows^ go two spits 
deep into the soil, carefully select the roots and weeds 
of every kind, and deposit them, as they proceed, in the 
furrow to the left hand, thus making these ridges perfectly 
clean. 

Taking advantage of a frost, the farm-yard manure 
will be carted as usual, the wheels going within the 
hollows, and will be deposited in the channel between 
each ridge, in small lumps. When the frost breaks^ 
those lumps will be spread out regularly from end to end, 
along the furrow and upon the weeds. The ridge, then 
converted into the finest mould by the frost, will be divi- 
ded by the hoe, and the manure will be covered over by 
the ridge so divided. The seed, when the season arrives, 
will be drilled in close above the manure. If guano is 
used, a channel will be left along the summit of the ridge, 
and the guano mixed with powdered charcoal will be 
sown by hand, and a holly or thorn bush drawn from 
one end of the ridge to the other, to mix the soU and the 
guano slightly together, and to prevent damage being 
done to the embryo plant by this most potent substance ; 
the ridges may then be closed with a rake, and the sowing 
take place as before. 

Three ploughings, I apprehend, at least, will be thus 
saved^ and I believe that t\\e experisfc V"^\i^V!esft.'«^^K^\^ 
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the usual mode of making fallows.* The labour required 
during the winter, to carry out the plan generally, woald 
be immense ; whether it may ultimately be adopted by 
the large farmer, for want of hands, may admit of doubt, 
but, for a small mountain farm, I have not the least 
fear of its answering well. I shall not, however, say 
too much upon this point, lest, when introduced into our 
Industrial Farm, where an exact expenditure of money 
must be known to all, its economical value may turn oat 
less than I anticipate. Still, I feel sanguine that it is yet 
to prove of the greatest value to the large farmer. To him I 
suggest the inquiry whether a complete pulverization of 
the soil to the depth of two spits in every four or five 
rotations of his crops, might not be of incalculable service 
to his land, and in making turnip fallows, spare him, 
particularly on clay soils, the trouble of using the pon- 
derous harrow, the roller, and the mallet, to break up 
sullen clods, baked hard in the sun, after they have been 
consolidated into coherence by the percussive force of his 
horses' feet ? And whether the wisest agriculture, and the 
least expensive, may not be that, when the spade or 
gripe, and the plough are successively applied ? 

Thus I have endeavoured to indicate several methods 
for the employment of the labourer, which, had they 
been adopted before, might have prevented much of the 
pauperism or sad deterioration which has taken place 
in the condition of the English peasantry. These plans> 

• I think the saTing by this method of ** ridge -fallowing ** may 
be from £1 to £1 10s. per acre, on the stiff clay land of our 
mountain decliyities. 
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introduced to some extent, along with the excellent one 
of the parochial cultivation of our waste land, recom- 
mended long ago hy W. Pearoe, Esq., of Norfolk, might 
ultimately, in a very considerable degree, reduce the 
poor rates and help to restore the recipients of them to 
better purposes, and prevent the further increase of a 
class of persons dependent upon others for their existence. 

In conclusion, permit me to suggest, that if large pro- 
prietors of land, or mill-owners, or manufacturers, who 
generally own much cottage property, as well as land, 
would allot to their tenants a quarter or half an acre of 
land, I do not think they would be losers by it, or have 
cause to repent of so excellent a charity. And would it 
not contribute to the peace, order, and security of the 
country, and be a blesang to both giver and receiver ? 
I rejoice therefore that a movement is taking place in 
most of the manufacturing towns upon this most inter- 
esting subject ; at the same time due caution ought to be 
observed in its introduction, by selecting, in every instance, 
the more orderly workmen first for such a purpose, for 
it is all important that no failure should take place. 
The most minute vigilance will at first be requisite to 
guard against every chance of it ; and when a workman 
can be trusted, which, from experience, I know very 
often to be the case, (for I have found on my own allot- 
ments that the manufacturing labourer is not inexpert at 
garden farming in general, and does not soon show a 
disposition to neglect his holding,) then I would by no 
means restrict him to a fraction of a rood ilot \^ \si^x^ 
amusement in any case. 
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If an allotment is intended to prove a real benefit to a 
poor man, it mast be of size sufficient for bim to resort 
to, or fall back upon wben requisite. One balf acre 
might, by some, be considered too much, as it would 
require fifty days of his labour out of the year, and thus 
inconvenience his employer; but I think never less 
than one rood should be allotted, which to cultivate 
as it ought to be, would require twenty-five days of bis 
own labour, or half a day per week, or the labours of 
his children — and himself and family, during winter, 
could not actually starve ; he must, at least, have plenty 
of potatoes, and his pig to depend upon, besides carrots, 
and other g^od things ; and if the rent be moderate, and 
this is indispensable in case of farming allotments, I do 
not think the rent day would pass without a struggle 
being made on his part to meet it ; neither would he be 
disposed to envy or covet his neighbour's possessions, 
when he himself was not without them. 

What order, what propriety, might we not see, had 
each cottage within this country its rood of well-cultivated 
garden ground ; there would then, if the workmen could 
have a guarantee of fair decent wages, be no room what- 
ever for future apprehensions. And may I not be allowed 
to put the question seriously, and with earnestness — Does 
not the safety of this country depend upon the speedy 
adoption of it ? And is it not incumbent upon all of us 
not to delay, or neglect till it be too late to make the 
attempt to introduce a measure so simple, so certain, and 
so salutary, and fraught with so much of good to all men, 
in whatever rank or station of life they may be placed. 
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In regard to such good men as are engaged in the 
encouragement of this humhle industry, and to the 
amelioration of the condition of our labouring peasantry, 
I would say, in the affecting language of Mr. Blaeeb, 
in his little book, or Essay upon small Farms, and which 
ought to be read by every one, " When your enjoyment 
of health gives place, as sooner or later it must, to the 
bed of sickness, and the aching head is laid on the 
pillow of reflection, then it is that the true value of every 
thing will be established, and then it will be proved how 
grateful to the recollection those pursuits will be felt 
which have had the good of others for their object; and 
bow poor, and how pleasureless all those pleasurable^ 
and those personal gratifications and amusements will 
appear, which now seem so much to occupy the attention, 
and engross the time of landed proprietors."'*^ 

* Since these sheetB went to press, I haye learnt with the greatest 
pleasure, that a committee is already formed at Mirfield for pro- 
moting the ameliorations recommended in these tracts. Under the 
patronage of humane gentlemen like the Yicar, B. Wilson, Esq., 
and the other memhers of the committee, we may expect results 
to follow of the most henefical kind. 

May they soon make the name of pauper a matter of history in 
that rural parish. May they speedily couyert their poor-house into 
a regular FARMERY for their old and poor, and for affording 
wholesome labour f«2t^ nearly cost free to the necessitous ! And 
may every descrying poor man soon haye there his rood of Field- 
garden, whose cultiyation shall be sedulously watched oyer by a 
yigilant committee. And thus may Mirfield become an example to 
all other parishes, as are the Messrs. Marshall, Gott, Tottib, and 
Stabkbt Brothebs, in entering thus early into the humane Allot- 
ment system, to the manu&cturers of this diatnsX* 
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EXAMPLE SCHEDULES 

FROM THB 

EASTBOURNE SELF-SUPPORTING SCHOOLS, 

WHBRB 

Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic, 8fc. are taught to the boy$, of the 

averaae age of eight years, for three houn in the Forenoon, tn return 

for three hours of their labour in the Afternoon, m FiM Gwrden 

CtUtivation on the Belgian Plan, and on Plots qf about five acres for 

twenty Scholars, 

SBNT FOR THE 6UIDAN0B OF THE 

SLAITHWAITE FIELD GARDEN FARMERS, 

ADDRESSED TO P. THYNNE, ESQ. 

BY THB MASTERS, 
AND BSFEBBED TO IN PAOE 10. 



Weeh commencing November Gth, 1843. 

Monday — 16 boys to the school, a wet day, the boys platting for 
making hats, and some thrashing wheat oyer a barreL 

Tuesday — ^A wet day, some platting, some thrashing, and tome 
learning their tables. 

Wednesday ^Some boys digging for wheat, some sowing wheat, 
and some palling carrots and cutting the tops off from them for 
the cows. 

Thursday — Some boys emptying the tank from the pigsties, and 
some drawing the carrots to the lump and making them up for the 
winter — one carrot weighed 6lbs. 

Friday — Boys drawing manure on the land for wheat, some dig- 
ging, and some sowing wheat, small ones picking stones. 

Saturday — Taking in a wheat rick, for the boys to thrash in wet 

weather, emptying the portable pails, and cleaning out the pigsties 

and school-room. 

John Harris, Eastdean. 
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Week commencing November 27th, 1843. 

Monday — Drilling wheat, carrying dung and potatoes with the 
heifer, one load of each a mile ; one cow stall-fed with turnips, 
potatoes, mangel wurzel, and straw ; one cow and a heifer stall-fed 
with tomips and straw. 

Tueaday — Drilling wheat, carrying dung and potatoes with the 
heifer, one load of each a mile ; one cow stall-fed with turnips, 
potatoes, mangel wurzel, and straw ; one cow and a heifer stall-fed 
with turnips and straw. 

Wednesday — Drilling wheat, carrying dung with the heifer, one 
load a mile ; one cow stall-fed with turnips, potatoes, mangel 
wurzel, and straw ; one cow and a heifer stall-fed with turnips 
and straw. 

IThursday — Drilling wheat, carrying one load of dung a mile with 
the heifer, and 21 loads afterwards, lying in lumps spread on the land ; 
one cow stall-fed with turnips, potatoes, mangel wurzel, and straw ; 
one cow and a heifer stall-fed with turnips and straw. 

Friday — Drilling wheat, collecting street scrapings, putting 100 
gallons of liqtdd manure to the Italian rye grass, 4 rods ; one cow 
stall-fed with turnips, potatoes, mangel wurzel, and straw ; one 
cow and a heifer stall-fed with turnips and straw. 

Saturday — Drilling wheat, carrying 18 loads of dung on to the 
land with the heifer, and laying two lumps in each load, putting 
36 gallons of liquid manure to the rye, 2 rods ; one cow stall-fed 
with turnips, potatoes, mangel wurzel, and straw ; one cow and a 
heifer stall-fed with turnips and straw. 

JoHM DuMBRBLL, Javington, Sussex. 



Week commencing Decemher 4tthf 1843. 

Monday — 15 Boys to the school; digging the oats stuhble, and some 
picking off the roots and hoeing before the boys on the same ground. 

7W«dfly*— Boya digging up the mangel wurzel, some cutting the 
tops from them, and some carrying them to the ^v^ ^sA ^ts^^> 
small ones picking stones. 
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Tf fditeM^ay— Boys emptying the tank from the pigstieBy some dig- 
ging the ground for tareSf some sowing of tares, and some picking 
off the roots. 

Thursday — A wet day, the boys thrashing wheat over a barrel, and 
some platting the straws to make hats, mats, or baaketa* 

Friday — Boys getting up the mangel wurzel, some carrying to 
the heap to heal them up for the spring, small ones picking off the 
weeds. 

Saturday — Getting up turnips for the cows on Sunday, empty- 
ing the portable pails, cleaning out the pigsties, school, and round 
the building. 

John Habris, Eaatdean. 

Week commencing January IM, 1844. 

Monday — 12 Boys to the schools, digging for peas, some drawing 
manure on to the land, and small ones picking stones. 

Tuesday — Boys digging for peas, some picking up the roots, and 
some picking up the mangel wurzel leayes. 

Wednesday — Boys emptying the tank and carrying it on to the 

ground for carrots, some digging for peas, and some breaking the 

clods. 

Thursday^^BoyB digging for barley, some sorting potatoes for the 

pigs, some cleaning out the pigsties, and some treading the wheat. 

Friday — Boys thrashing of wheat oyer a barrel, some platting, 
and some learning to make beehlyes. 

Saturday —BreaMng up some more of my land, emptying the 
portable pails and tank, and cleaning out the school. 

John Harris, Eastdean. 



* For the guidance of small Farmers, a Tract will shortly be published, containii^ 
these example Schedules for the whole year. 
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PREFACE. 



w^>^WMW»^^^^^^^^*M^^^^**^w 



In a paper lately read before the West-Riding 
Geological and Polytechnic Society, allasion was made 
to the " Self-sapporting Schools of Industry," established 
by Mrs. Gilbert, in Sussex, which are receiving at the 
present time much public attention. 

Singe the paper was published I have been favoured, 
by that lady, with very interesting information relative 
to them, which may prove useful to such as are desirous 
of promoting education and human improvement I am 
therefore induced to bring before the public, in the fol- 
lowing pages, what I conceive to be, an admirable method 
of training youth in the pursuits of useful learning, as 
well as in habits of industry, for their own future 
bene6t and that of their country, to the promotion of 
Religion, Morality, and Virtue. 

JOHN NOWELL. 



Famley Wood, near Huddersfield, 
February \2th, L844. 



ON SELF-SUPPOETING 

SCHOOLS OF INDUSIRY AND MENTAL DISCIPLINE. 

WHERR 

GARDEN FARM RECREATION IS UNITED WITH USEFUL 
INTSRUCTION IN READING, WRITING, AND 
ARITHMETIC, &C. 



Namque sub (Ebalise raemini me turribus altis, 
Quii niger humectat flaventia culta Galesus. 

Virg, Georg. lib* 4. 

THUS IMITATED. 

Where dark Galesus laves the yellow fields, 
Beneath Tarentum's lofty towers — I saw 
A venerable man, who with content, 
Did cultivate in peace his little farm. 
Poor was the soil, nor fitted for the plough. 
Or corn ; nor proper was for flocks or herds. 
Vervain, white lilies, poppies esculent, 
And the lowlier herbs were planted there. 
By him among the stunted bushes ; where 
The wreathing vine refus*d its cluster* d fruits : 
With mind content and equal he enjoy'd 
More happiness than wealth of kings could give- 
Home you might see him late at night return. 
And unbought dainties grace his frugal board. 
The firfit to gather roses in the Spring, 
Or fruits in Autumn ; — when by Winter's frosts 
Clos'd were the rivers, or the rocks were torn, 
The locks of soft Acanthus would be crop. 
Long for the quick approach of Summer suns, 
And chide the lingering zephyrs into speed. 
Soon thronging came his numerous swarms of bees, 
He early strain'd their honey from the comb : 
Tall pines were his, and limes, and rows of elms ; 
The pear, and the sloe-bearing damascene, 
To yield him fruit, untouch 'd till Autumn came. 
And the plane-tree to minister its shade. 

" GOD Almighty first planted a garden ; and indeed it 
is the purest of human pleasures; it is the ^te^^^x^- 
freahmeDt to the spirits of mati\ m^^lO\x\.'«\i\^^5^^^^^^^ 
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and palaces are but groas handiworks ; and a man sball 
eyer see, that when ages grow to civility and elegancy, 
men come to build stately, sooner than to grarden finely ; 
as if gardening were the greater perfection." 

Such was the opinion of Lord Verulam ; and it is the 
more worthy of obseryation as coming from a man who 
could form, from experience, a just estimate of all human 
pleasures ; and as receiving sanction from the writings of 
the wisest statesmen, poets, and philosophers of ancient, 
as well as modem times, whose most striking and beauti- 
ful passages relate frequently to the pleasures of agricul- 
ture, gardening, or rural life. 

We can most of us look back to our early childhood, 
and remember how ardently we pursued, and how fondly 
we attached ourselves to garden culture. In our maturer 
year^ our affections are with difficulty severed from it, 
and after having been long engaged in the bustling 
affairs of life, as if yearning for a more congenial 
element, we betake ourselves with renewed pleasure to 
its healthful amusements. Nor is this a mark of an 
uncultivated mind ; for the most gifted persons have 
been noted for their love of the garden, and even those 
who have borne the highest offices in the state, have 
returned to these simple natural occupations, and in 
sweet garden labour or rural pursuits, found an enjoy- 
ment at once useful and rational for their declining 
years. 

From such considerations, I think an argument may 
be drawn^ that the disposition^ thus nnvfotmV^ ^N\£k»«d 



in all dasses of mankind^ is one of the innate propensitieii 
of oar being, a kind of intaitive endowment so worked 
up m man's nature, as never to be entirely obliterated, 
and wbicb draws him imperceptibly to such pursuits as 
necessarily minister to his existence, and are accessory to 
the proper cultivation of the earth he was to inhabit, 
being also one of the many designs intended by the 
Author of his being to further the continuance of the 
human species. 

I shall not attempt to enter into all the arguments 
that might be brought in support of this view of my 
subject, although a number of striking proofs might be 
drawn in favour of it; but merely content myself with 
inviting the attention of my readers to a subject arising 
out of it, and one of the deepest interest; — I mean the 
education of the rising generation, or rather that mode 
which may prove the most e£Qciently useful to them, as 
well as the most effectual both as a moral restraint in 
their present, and as a preparation to a future state of 
existence. Taking advantage, then, of the bias in the 
disposition of children, evidently implanted in them for 
the wisest purposes, ought we not in our training to im- 
prove their fondness for natural pleasures until it becomes 
a habit of their manhood ; particularly in useful pursuits 
which we find to be not incompatible with the habits and 
studies of boyhood, and likely to become agreeable 
accompaniments to the acquirements of the gentleman 
and the scholar, and useful in after life to such as may 
have to procure subsistence by bodily labour ? 

A popular writer has stated,! tYimVm^iXi^e*^^'^'^^^^ 
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" that as the taste for gardening decreases in any country, 
vicious amusements and vicious hahits are sure to increase." 
Towns are preferred to the country; and the time spent 
there is in a manner frequently conducive to vice and 
misery. Let it be the d uty then of all good men, to remedy 
this evil by giving a new direction to the amusements of 
children in schools, by furnishing recreations which may 
easily meet their wishes, of a kind at once pleasant, 
practicable, rational, and agreeable to their feelings, and 
favourable to the promotion of their health by a moderate 
exposure to the open air ; for want of which, owing to 
an over close con6nement in schools, how many parents 
have had to weep over the early graves of children, or 
found them victims to incurable maladies through life ? 

/ I have been led into these observations from what is 
now doing in Sussex, where at East Dean and Pevensey 
within the last few years schools have been established upon 
a peculiar principle, for the education of the children of 
the agricultural labourers, which I think may be carried 
out in general education to the advantage of every class 
in the state. The plan may be said to be a mixed mode 
of teaching, where the spade and the pen are made to 
alternate with each other; the discipline of the mind 
with bodily exercise ; where garden farms are attached 
to each school, cultivated at intervals by the hands 
of children, and where the raising of culinary vegetables 
for man's use, is not alone attended to, but also all the 
vegetables necessary for the support of his domestic 
animals, as well as the cereal plants in general. They 

joaj^ be called farms in miniature, but woiVedi^^ \\\^ ^«dft 





like the common garden, without the usual mechanical 
contrivances of agriculture. In short, strictly speaking, 
the plan may be called agriculture on a small scale, and 
confined to a very limited surface of land in its operations. 

A more admirable method of teaching the elements of 
ag^culture could not, I think, have been devised ; for 
let us imagine that in any private school or respectable 
seminary, the master and pupils agree for amusement, to 
cultivate a little garden farm, and to divide the produce of 
it in a certain ratio, the master finding the land, manure, 
and seed, the boys furnishing the labour, on what would 
be a fair arrangement for both parties. What a de- 
lightful enterprize this would be to the boys, and how 
truly interesting to the parents to behold them mixing 
with their usual athletic exercises, an amusement so inno- 
cent, useful, and invigorating. Even I think the most 
fastidious could not offer one reasonable objection to a 
scheme capable of refining the taste, and leading their 
children gradually into pursuits so congenial to their 
habits, and likely to attach them during life to home and 
the pursuits of a country life, whose pleasures will ever 
be found the most permanent, because most simple 
and innocent 

One hour in the day during a few years passed in this 
way, from the age of ten to fourteen, would make them 
quite adepts in all the details of gardening and garden 
farming ; inspire them with a taste for it through life, 
make them fully acquainted with the rotation of the 
▼arioas eropB, the manures fitted tot \Ssi<& ^^^x^scX'^^xv^qk^ 
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of them, it wonld improre into a habit their fljrnipathy or 
kindness for the domestic animals, which appears to be 
inherent in them — for it is almost invariaMy evinced to 
oertain species, the rabbit, the pigeon, &c., from infancy, 
and may become intensely developed in particular to the 
horse, or cattle of any kind, by due encouragement And 
certainly, if men of refinement and elegance disdain not 
the practice of some of the ingenious arts, such as the 
operations of the lathe, or joinery, or those of the 
anvil, which even monarchs have been known to avail 
themselves of in their leisure hours, we may naturally 
suppose the practice of the parent art of all, the culture 
of the ground, in any of its modes, cannot be supposed 
to have anything demeaning in it, but on the contrary, 
every thing that is respectable and worthy of honour, and 
to be held in the greatest reverence by man. Surely the 
fastidious scruples of parents will not prevent the intro- 
duction in any school of such a plan, where the master 
and his pupils voluntarily agree to its introduction. 
But be this as it may, in almost every private establish- 
ment for education, where a large garden is attached, 
much may be done in this way. And it may be 
remembered by some of my readers how, during their 
pupilage, they were wont to be invited by a late emineiijt 
preceptor, afterwards a dignitary of a cathedral, to join 
in his garden labours, the alacrity with which they did 
so^ and the delight they had on such occasions. 

But there is a consideration of another kind connected 
with this subject Agriculture, which was formedy con- 
adeied and treated as a vulgar art, is ^ow dig^aified intp 
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a science, and become one of the most important branches 
of chemical philosophy, bearing that relation to chemistry 
which astronomy bears to geometry. A series of the 
most splendid discoveries has shewn it to be one con- 
tinned series of chemical operations ; and the quantitative 
researches of Libbig and other illustrious men, have 
assigned its place amongst the exact sciences. Chemical 
science may now be learned in the drawing-room, 
banished as it has long been from the "subterranean 
laboratory," by self-teaching and by aid of a tray for 
each pupil, with a few shillings worth of apparatus; and 
it will become only a; matter of pleasant amusement for 
iheir preceptor to over-look the manipulations and handi- 
work of his pupils at intervals of leisure. They will very 
soon acquire a considerable amount of chemical know- 
ledge, which may be carried out into the agricultural 
department of the science, or into the arts and manufac- 
tures which fabricate its products, and it will be of the 
greatest advantage to them whatever may be their several 
vocations afterwards. To this may be added, that such 
knowledge can never be acquired without actual manipu- 
lation — books cannot teach it. Therefore, as no boy can live 
without exercise of some kind or other, right reason directs 
us to let it be such as to yield him both present pleasure 
and future profit. Is it not time then, to found education 
upon a real practical scientific basis, commencing early to 
teach the youth of this country, in addition to the sound 
learning of our ancient institutions, that which will be 
always applicable to affairs of life ? Iiideed universally so 
to every pursuit in trade, agriculture, the learned profes- 
sions^ or in a life of Idlsute. 
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In aaraming scientific garden farming as one of the 
elements of all education whatsoever, it is not my wish 
or intention to draw invidious distinctions between agri- 
culture and manufactures, intimately connected as they 
are, and mutually concerned in the welfare of each other; 
without the products of agriculture how could manufao- 
tores exist ? — without manufactures what would become 
of the products of agriculture ? Believing it to be time 
that larger views should occupy the minds of men, and 
that we odght neither invidiously to elevate, nor depreciate 
one at the expense of the other, but rather to view them 
as sister arts — let narrow and exclusive prejudices then, 
give place to a more generous and a wiser policy — let 
their closer union be promoted in the training of oar 
youth, upon whom must depend our hopes in all attempts 
to improve society. 

The established clergy, as regards the labouring poor, 
might cause the introduction of a really useful and com- 
prehensive education, based upon sound religious instruc- 
tion in the mode so opportunely offered ; and having within 
itself, to a considerable extent, the principle of '' self- 
support,*' which being first introduced into the diocesan 
model schools, and if found to succeed, afterwards into 
the national schools, would furnish a noble example, and 
one worthy of adoption by all other educational establish- 
ments whether of a public or private nature. Let 
education be such, then, that in addition to school 
learning, men hereafter may be qualified for several 
departments of industry. Trained by school-boy amuse- 
ment id the use of the spade, to laaae VSne i^to^^ic^]^ ^^ 
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agrienltare^ and in riper age, if reqaisite, as manufac- 
tarers, to fashion or vary such products as the wants, 
tastes, or caprices of society may require. So that if at 
any time, in the one there may happen to he a redun- 
dancy of labourers employed, it may be diverted to the 
other department of industry — or the operations of the 
domestic loom or factory be joined with their allotment 
labour in aid of each other — a mode of life, now in partial 
desuetude, which was formerly more general, and attended 
in this country with happy effects, and which in some 
foreign countries now tends so much to the public 
happiness and tranquillity. 

Convinced of the manifold advantages that might be 
expected to follow such an alliance, I would again u^e 
upon those who have power, the performance of a duty 
inseparable from that power, in the education of th^ labour- 
ing men. We must remember that they are, alike with 
ourselves, denizens of the earth ; placed by Providence 
in a certain condition, and may be trained for the most 
useful purposes, whose labours properly directed to a 
very limited surface of it, wifi yield them at least self- 
support. The labourer cannot be thrust away from the 
land witiiout injury to the state, and it requires all or 
more than all our redundant labour. Were it even 
not so, the txue policy of the statesman would be to 
substitute anoUier mode of agriculture, confined to a 
smaller space, and to employ a population of gardeners 
or garden farmers, drawing something more than 
self-support from the soil, rather than to drive away 
that population to increaae the «(tc€ii^Xv wv^ t«e«v«s«b^\ 
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other countries, by similar pursuits in Cultivation, or the 
fabrication of its products. 

We must remember also that the true strength and 
greatness of every country consisteth, not alone in heaps 
of money, in fine public or private buildings or public 
works, or gaudy equipages, but in a religious, numerous, 
vigorous, contented population, deriving plenty of food 
and clothing from a source secure, certain, and unfailing. 
And what source can be more so than the land ?-*for 
history does not inform us that it was ever known to 
refuse to yield a moderate increase, with a proper 
application of capital, skill, and industry, and one quite 
equal to the wants of the whole human race. 

We may hail, then, the mode of double training of 
the Eastbourne schools, as having a most important 
bearing upon education — a subject of vital interest at all 
times ; and my object is now to bring before such of my 
readers as are not acquainted with it, information of 
some importance relative to the proceedings there. 

I must, however, premise that at Eastbourne or the 
adjoining villages, where these schools have been estab- 
lished, the Cottage Allotment System has been intro- 
duced on a lar^e scale, and with entire success. Mr. 
King, agent to Mrs. Gilbert, states that at Michaelmas, 
1841, he had received the rents of 424 tenants; they 
began with 50 in 1 830, and not one penny has been lost in 
eleven years, though taken without reference to character, 
. and told the rent would not be demanded, if not tendered, 
between old and new Michaelmas. If any one dies, or 
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removes^ some one has always broagbt the past year's 
lent to obtain future possession ; and not one tenant has 
in eleven years been convicted of a misdemeanor before 
a magistrate.* 

It was this extreme eagerness to procure land that 
suggested the idea of giving a larger allotment than 
usual^ without any salary to the master^ for the purpose 
of inducing such of the labourers as were qualified, 
to avail themselves of the assistance of children in 
cultivating those larger plots^ and to give them in- 
structions during a part of the day in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, &c. Not by any means anticipating 
that twelve boys of the average age of eight years, by 
their labour for three hours after noon, could well pay 
for their instruction in school for three hours before noon ; 
a fact which a trial of above three years has placed 
beyond all doubt whatever. 

Under these circumstances the Willingdon School was 
built by its patron, after a visit to Germany and the Low 
Countries in 1837, with its appendages for stall feeding, 
and a garden farm of ^^e acres, on which to carry out, 
by children's labour, the Belgian Husbandry in all its 
perfection, and I am enabled to introduce to my readers 
a sketch of her first school and ground plans, as 
follows : — 

* Labourers' Friend Societies publications. 




^ Stetion of the House and Cow Lodge. 




!. I. QroQiid Flour. 
Entire length, 46 ft. bj 



Upper Story . 
Tbe Cow Lodge 17 ft. long. 
A The' School-room. B The SitUng-room. 

I J uid K Bed-Toonu. 
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The master of the Willingdon School^ having had to 
answer namerous inqairies, addressed a letter on one 
occasion, which has been published, and I take the 
liberty of extracting sach parts as seem to apply to my 
subject — He says, 

<< I bare twenty scholars, to whom I teach reading, writing, and 
accounts, &c., on the national plan, without any salary, for one 
penny per week from each boy, from nine to tweWe o'clock ; and 
from two till fiye in the afternoon cnltiyating the land ; I baye not 
lost one from dissatisfeustion, and am glad to say they willingly 
assist me. 

" I am satisfied that I can keep two cows on the same quantity 
of ground, stall fed, where I could keep but one if allowed to graze. 

** I baye no grass land, and all the first winter my cows had only 
straw, turnips, and mangel wurzel, till greeu food came on in the 
spring, and now my bay is the cloyer I sowed with the grain crop 
last year. 

** I baye experienced a great deal of good from the liquid manure 
of the two tanks, one from the cows the oth^ from the pigs. I 
have just killed a pig weighing 29 stone 71bs., and one before about 
the same weight, which I baye used in my family, baying a wife 
and four children, besides a pupil fourteen years of age, come to 
learn the plan of staU feeding cows and spade husbandry , paid by Mrs. 
Parry, of the Cedars, Sunning Hill^ Berkshire. It is allowed that 
my oats are the best sample in the parish. I thrash my com oyer 
the cow-bouse, as in Cornwall and Switzerland, which keeps it 
perfectly dry, ^c. 

** The quantity of land I rent is fiye acres, on the side of the 
South Downs, at £3 an acre ; this with £/6 for my house, makes 
ij(5 which I baye paid for the year ending Michaelmas last, though 
I might baye taken off my crops and left rent free ; but I preferred 
staying and teaching, though I haye no salary. I baye three cows, 
a heifer and calf, standing opposite to each other, with a road 
between their mangers for feeding tbeae, at«iXVfe^ c».\.^^^^>ki€«v\s»?^^ 
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neyer needed a farrier ; and from skim milk I have made cheese 
like the Dutch cheese, of which one yessel imported bo much that 
the duty paid for it in Newhayen last year amounted to £400." 

April, 1842. 

To further enquiries more recently made, he says, — 

** At your request I send the particulars of my produce last year, 
which I am perfectly satisfied with, leaying me a balance of £40 
after eyerything is paid, though the last was an unfayourable dry 
summer. I am likewise happy to say, the principal farmers of the 
parish have taken six of my scholars, all under twelve years of age, 
into their serrice since Christmas, and two of them under nine ; 
and the latter after leaying my day school, where they paid me one 
penny a-week in addition to their work, have each paid me four- 
pence a-week out of their wages for eyening instruction ; and their 
master is now using the liquid manure the same as I do ; and which 
I have found most beneficial. 

WiUingdim School, April 14, 1843. G. CRUTTENDEN." 

The success which attended the Willingdon School, 
led to the establishment of another at East Dean, an 
adjoining parish, and one at Pevensey, under the same 
patronage ; where at the former place, the master rents 
five acres of land at the rate of forty shillings per acre, 
besides the rent of his house and cow-lodge. He values 
the contents of his liquid manure tank, which is only 
four feet wide and deep, at full five pounds a-year. To 
which adds Mr. King, *' Flemish farmers are so aware of 
the great crops obtained from the liquid manure, that 
under the article Dairy, in the Penny Cyclopedia, it is 
said that in Belgium the urine of the cows is contracted 
for, at the rate of forty shillings per cow annually ; and 
if tins was general in England, by affording profitable 
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rovk, it would increase the home demand for our manu- 
Kctured goods, greatly lessen the poor rates, and add to 
•or national security. 
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Relative to both these schools, are facts of deep in- 
traction to legislators. The East Dean master, J. 
Iabris, an infirm man, with a wife and seven children, 
lad, two years before, been in the Eastbourne Union 
louse, where, at three shillings a head, they cost yearly 
t the rate of £70 4s. Od., which is equal to the rent of 
\6l acres of sheep walk ; now he is supporting his famOy 
m only five acres, and when recommended to give up 
lis five acres, said he had rather continue to pay rent, 
'ates, tithes, and taxes, and teach without a salary, than 
mve fourteen shillings a-week without the land. 

The Pevensey master, J. Shbrrad, recommended by 
he officiating clergyman, the Rev. Julius Nouaille, 
vas taken from the Hellingley Union House, where he 
lad acted satisfactorily as schoolmaster, and was opposed 
)y three candidates, in consequence of the success of 
he other unpaid masters in the industrial schools at 
SVillingdon and East Dean, although only three acres 
>f land were attached to the cottage, at £9 10s. a-year, 
:he master paying the rates, tithes, and taxes. He is now 
[Sept ], 1843) breaking up old turf land, to provide 
uurnips for his cow in winter, and adds another to the 
innumerable proofs of the disposition in working men to 
' earn their bread before they eat it, and without being 
burthensome to their neighbours." 
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We farther learn from Mr. Kino, that a third reading, 
writing, and agricultural school is begun by J. Dumbrsll, 
of Javington, whose large produce, owing to spade, 
husbandry and liquid manure, is noticed in the 42nd 
page of the Farmer^s Almanack for 1842.^ I shall give 
on the same authority, the reply of Dumbbell, in 
answer to the enquiry of a Yorkshire Correspondent, in 
that useful publication, ** How is it possible to keep two 
cows, and maintain a family of five persons on only three 
acres of land ?" He says, " The statement you saw was 
very true, half an acre of pasture, half an acre and eight 
rods in wheat, and one quarter of an acre in oats, the 
other part was green food for the cows^ such as rye, tares, 
cabbages, clover, mangel wurzel, turnips, and Italian rye 
grass ; but if you are surprised at my keeping two cows 
on this quantity of land, I must tell you that one crop in 
a year will not do it ; but my plan is to take second crops, 
that is, rye is the first thing I cut green in the spring, 
then I dig the land up and manure it with the liquid 
manure as far as it will go, then finish with rotten dung, 
and plant mangel wurzel and turnips, and the part that 
I manure with the liquid is always the best ; the nest 
thing I cut is winter barley and tares, which I get off 
soon enough to sow more turnips, and plant some 
cabbages for winter ; by this time I cut the grass and 
clover, which grows again in a short time, with a little 
of the liquid manure, as soon as it is cut. Last summer 
I cut the Italian rye grass and clover three times ; and 
this year I have nearly cut it twice already ; and theUt 
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weiep leaBy twa good crops of the Italian rye gnus, and 
I ikittk them vnXt be two more this smoxner, with a Httk 
ansmriag. My early eabbageal always let stand to grow 
again all the sammery and they fasing a great deal of food* 
I plant again in November, and put the liquid manure to 
them as for as k will go, bnt to the rest I use dung or 
aahes, whieb are not so good as the liquid, which anybody 
may tell in the flpiing,by looking at the bed of cabbages; 
80 that I hope it now appears how the cows are mainr 
tained in winter, as weU as in summer* During last 
winter I had no hay, only turnips, mangel wurzd, and 
8tmw, and they did yery weU." 

To these remarks, so pertinent as to the mode of 
culture in these school farms, may be added the remark 
of DuMBRELL and his wife, not altogether foreign to my 
subject, who both say, that, but for these three acres, 
they must have gone into the Union Houses, at a cost 
with their family of £39 a-year, to live there useless and 
wnhappy, whereas now, besides maintaining themselves, 
they have paid, in rent, taxes, and rates, £12 i2s. and 
contributed, by the butter, calves, and oats, towards 
feeding others, full £30, or £10 per acre, shewing in a 
manner at once striking and decisive, the superiority of 
smaU over large farms, in yielding produce for town 
population, and will surprise us, till we recollect how 
much we owe to the cottagers of Ireland, for our supply 
of food. The smaller and more populous Island, thus 
helping to feed the larger, and shewing what English 
labourers would gladly do, if they could but hire small 
portions of what is often called worthksa Usid. 
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*' Allotments/* says Mr. King, ** having proved, as the 
good Bishop of Bath and Wells said, after thirty years' 
experience, ' unmixed good ; ' v^herever Clergymen have 
land conveniently situated, they may establish schools 
without coe^ under their own superintendence, to the benefit 
of thousands of families. And it gives me much pleasure 
to find that they are likely to be introduced to a con- 
siderable extent ; in the Labourers* Friend Magazine for 
this month, is a letter from the Rev. J. Reade to J. Hull, 
Esq. on the Stone School Garden, stating as follows, 
— ^The garden consists of one acre of arable land, rented 
under Dr. Lee at £2 per annum. It is cultivated by the 
scholars, under the superintendence of the master. The 
hours spent by each scholar are duly registered by him, 
and at the annual meeting of the children, each boy 
receives a sum out of the proceeds of the crops equivalent 
to his period of labour during the year. In 1839, the 
garden yielded 254 bushels of potatoes, and seed for the 
following year. The receipts were £18 13s. 7d. Since 
that year, potatoes, vetches, turnips, and wheat, have 
been cultivated in proper proportions, and the average 
outlay for manure, &c. is about £5 per annunL It is 
needless to say that their little earnings are received by 
the children with glad hearts, and cheerfully handed 
over to their parents, and if but small, yet are sufficient 
to induce their regular attendance at school, where 
religious and secular instruction is combined with tuition 
in husbandry." 

Stone Vicarage, Aylesbury, October 30th, 1843. 
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The following yery agreeable information I quote from 
the Hereford Journal of the 10th January last, and it 
comes from a source that may be relied upon. " The 
success of this experiment on the Earl of Dartmouth's 
property in Yorkshire," alluding to an experiment made 
by F. Thynne, Esq., and a Committee under the auspices 
of the noble Earl to reduce poor rates, " has encouraged 
another Nobleman in the south of Buckinghamshire to 
try spade husbandry ; and Viscount Ebrinoton, in an 
eloquent speech at the Barnstaple Agricultural Associa- 
tion, detidled in the Korih Devon Journal of Dec. 14th, 
strongly recommended small allotments, as an act of 
kindness to those in regular work, and of a larger size 
to those not in regular work, to save them from temptation 
to crime ; he then recommended self-supporting ag^cul- 
turar schools and offered £10 towards the establishment 
of such a one, and was warmly seconded by Sir T. 

ACLANP." 

I have had the pleasure of learning from the same 
authority, by a private letter, that the Earl of Essex 
has given two acres and a half of land to the Union 
House near Watford, Herts, and intends the boys in it 
to practice spade husbandry and stall feeding of cows • 
and that he has applied to Mrs. Gilbert for a trained 
boy to live there, to teach reading, &c. in the morning, 
and husbandry in the afternoon ; and also that the Vicar 
of Ashburaham has engaged a self-supported master for 
his parish, who promises well. Indeed numbers of the 
rural clergy are equally anxious for the immediate intro- 
duction of these schools, and amon^ ot.\\!^t b^\y^^^^T!\. 
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individaak, whose endeavoiini aie clireeted to tins canse, 
I may mention the Rev. Dr. Stmoks, of Hevelbtd, who 
mfonns me that the allotBMot system has been adopted 
in two parishes of which he is die incumbent, wnA 
eonnderable success, and he hopes to see it geserally 
introduced. The Rev. J. Venv, of that city, is w^ 
known for his zealous advocacy of it ; to both of whom 
it is my duty to own myself under obligations. It has 
for some time, I believe, been the wish of the latter 
gentleman to establish a diocesan self-fiupported school, 
to which the Bishop appears to be favourable^ and to 
employ one of the Willingdon school pupils as master <tf 
it, where Mr. CRUTTENDEy, it would seem, undertakes to 
instruct young men for such purposes at lOs. per week. 

It is a pleasing circumstance to find that in regard to the 
efficiency of the school discipline. Professor Dattbekt, 
after personal inspection, has given this public testimony 
in favour of it, which, coming from such authority, is 
not without value. In an article in the Royal Agricultural 
Society* s Journal on " Public Institutions for the advance* 
ment of Agricultural science," he says of the Eastboufne 
schools, among other things, " so far as the scholars are 
concerned, it would appear that a sufficient number of 
hours is allotted to impart to them an adequate knowledge 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic." Also Dr. Maokev- 
zie has, in a late publication, made favourable saentioii 
after a personal examination of them. 

An intelligent gentleman, in one of the Sussex Papers, 
makes some excellent remarks, calling upon the rural 
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clergy to devote their glebe lands to this most useful pur- 
pose. He makes one observation particularly worthy of 
notice, " Nor can," says he, " any reasonable objection be 
made to this plan, on the ground of so employing boys in 
the afternoon. The girls in onr national schools are taught, 
and for the same number of hours, to work with the needle, 
the use of which however, is not more important to them 
than is that of the spade and hoe to the boys.'* 

But as so much of the comfort of the poor man's home 
depends upon his wife, wecsmnot, however, view the plan 
as complete, until a girls' school form a part of it, where 
not the use of the needle alone, but domestic management 
also, such as the making of butter and cheese, and all 
matters essential to household economy are taught, as well 
as school learning, which might be easily effected by an 
active mistress; the labour part in the morning, and the 
mental part of the training in the afternoon, while the 
boys are at their labour and the school empty and ready 
for the reception of the girls; for we ought never to 
forget that the habits and character of the children are in 
general formed in very early life by close imitation of 
those of the mother. 



To the foregoing remarks of visitors I must not neglect 
to add those of Mr. Madge, the paid Schoolmaster of 
Joseph Yorke, Esq. of Forthampton, near Tewkesbury, 
who, after spending a week in inspecting the crops of the 
unpaid schoolmasters near Eastbourne, writes in sub- 
stance as follows : — 
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AugtMU, 1843. 



" Seeing mMten tod echolan looUng happy at their work, I 
enquired of G. CRUTTBiiDBir the secret of his keeping a Bchool 
without a salary, with land at a high rent ; when he told me that 
this year he expected his income from the land, after paying all 
outgoings, would be about £55. I asked him if he would like to 
glTe up the land and take £40 a-year. He replied, he should not 
for less than £50 a-year. I saw the boys in his school and I thought 
they were making great progpress. Also the school at East Bean 
where J. Habbis , an infirm man, is the master, who told me he 
would not glTO up the land for £60 a-year. I saw the children's 
writing, which was very good, and being there about five minutes 
before two o'clock, found them ready to go to work, which they 
told me they liked, and I feel sure the dear little fellows enjoyed it. 
I haye seen most of the allotments near Eastbourne, and the tenants 
all bear testimony to the great produce of the land. One man 
relinquished I6s. a-week as foreman at East Dean to rent poor 
looking land at 208. an acre, but his crops are very fine. I therefore 
leaTC Eastbourne fully persuaded of the gp^eat benefits which result, 
and I am quite willing to relinquish my salary and become a 
self-supported master." 



Daring a trial of three years, the schools have answered 
so well, that in praise of them the testimony of numerous 
visitors from all parts of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
members of both bouses of parliament, has been given in 
the visitors' books ; and very lately the Bishop of 
Chichester and bis clergy met at Eastbourne, for the 
purpose of examining and reporting upon their efficiency, 
and we may hope, preparatory to their general adoption 
in that diocese. The requisite outlay of money would 
not appear to be large, as][tbe following letter of Mr. 
Cruttendev, a copy of which I have been favoured with. 
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would seem to shew, addressed to the President of the 
English Agricultural society : — 

<* Haying seen a statement in the Highland AgrieuUtiral Society's 
Jomjud for October, IS43, on land, labour* and capital, that 
ten acres is the minimnm quantity of land on which a family can 
support itself, I take the liberty of saying that I ha-ve for nearly 
fi>ar years, on this side of the South Downs, in the parish of 
Willingdon, near Eastbourne, Sussex, supported my wife and four 
children in comfort on fiye acres only, with the help of the little 
hoys to whom I teach reading, writing, and accounts, their collects 
and catechism, for three hours before noon, in return for three 
hours work in my land in the afternoon, fiye days in the week, the 
ayerage only eight years of age, and if I was able-bodied I should 
not need their help, and I herewith state what a man would require 
to begin with as capital — 

£• 8* d* 

Seed Wheat for two acres, 6 bushels at 7s 2 2 

Clover Seed for one acre after Wheat 10 

Seed Bye and Tares for stall feeding two cows .... 1 10 

Seed Potatoes, for one acre «.. I 5 

Seed Oats, for half an acre 7 

Swede Turnip & Mangel Wurzel Seed, for half an acre 2 

One young Sow « 1 5 

Two Cows, to be stall fed, at £9 each 18 

For the man's subsistence till his Cows come on . • • 15 

£40 1 



Signed G. CBUTT£ND£N, 
Master of the Beading and Agricultural School." 
Nov. 16, 1843. 

Mr. CRUTTBNDEy is one of Mrs. Gilbert's 424 
allotment tenants, whose evidence will be found in the 
Report of the Allotment CommiU^e Vxx ¥«x&id!ai^T&\ vsv^ 
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I may add, that so far from ten acres being the least a 
family could support itself on, that finding ten acres 
more than a man could cultivate by his spade, she last 
year reduced two 10 acre tenants to fiye acres, and now 
they are going on well. 

Comparing the above with Mr* Duhbrell's statement, 
it would appear, that in addition to rent and taxes, the 
requisite outlay will be about £8 per acre, and that five 
acres are required for a school of 20 boys, where the 
climate will admit of complete double cropping, as in 
Sussex ; but of course, where one crop alone must be 
depended upon, a larger area will be necessary. 

Hence it becomes an object of some importance, to 
define the relation of the number of acres to that of the 
boys; several experiments have been made here in reference 
to this point, but they scarcely encourage me to believe 
that complete success in double cropping will be attained 
on account of the unfavourable exposure and late seasons 
of an elevated mountain district like ours in the West of 
Yorkshire; although some tolerable results have been 
obtained, still, J think, we shall be warranted in the 
conclusion, that to render one of these schools self-st^ 
porting, it will require 7 or 7i acres for 20 boys, instead 
of five as in the south of England. 

However, in the more fertile vales of the lower parts of 

our county, and lying nearer the level of the sea; with their 

deep alluvial soil, formed from the debris of older ooim- 

tnes, and rich in fertilizing agenU, \he doxxVAi^ ^.toi^^in^ 
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may probably be introduced with some success, and n 
more limited surface of land may suffice for that purpose. 

Relative to the present prospects of these schools, I 
have been favoured with the following letter from the 
patron of them, which I feel assured will be read with 
peculiar interest and its value appreciated, as well as the 
kind permission of the writer, which enables me to present 
it to my readers. 

Eagthoume, Jan» 13, 1844. 
Dbab Snt, 

I feel much obliged by the favour of a copy of your 
Essay on Farms of Industry and Cottage AUotmentSf^ and am glad to 
fifld you mean to print a fresh edition, as it is of importance, whilst 
men are emigrating, and foreign com and cattle importing, to 
ascertain whether our native soil, under the Belgian system of 
cultivation, can or can not maintain its labouring population in 
comfort, without being burthensome to the community at large, in 
the form of Poor Rates ; which according to the Poor Law Com- 
missioners' eighth Report have been rising since 1837, and for the 
year ending Lady tide, 1841, amounted in England and Wales only, 
to £6,578,812 ; and I am not aware that the amount for 1843 has 
been published. 

I rejoice, therefore, at the details you have given of the use made 
of the £40 sent by the London Relief Committee for the distressed 
manufacturers of Famley Tyas, when they said it is not chabitt 
but WORK we want, and in consequence land was procured, which 
these men were paid for cultivating, and after an accurate account 
had been kept of the rent, rates, taxes, seed, &c., as well as labour, 
the PRODUCE having overbalanced the outUy, the £40, which if 
given like poor rates would have been sunk the first year, &bp&o- 
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DUCED from the soil, is now paying the lame persons for again 
cultlyating it, and shewing where the buxblb boon is granted of 
men heing allowed to cultlTate their natlTe soil, they can pay the 
full farmer's rent to the proprietor, and he payers instead of fv- 
ceSvers of rates. I consider then, the country generally is under 
great ohligations to the Rev. Thos. Minstbb, the Rer. J. M. 
Maxfibld, and the Hey. G. A. Hulbbbt, who patronize such 
experiments ; an account of which a dignitary of the church of 
Hereford sent to the Hereford Journal of the lOth of January, and 
which I send herewith. 

As you wish for a copy of the last report of my self-supported 
agricultural schools, after having heard a former report read in the 
statistical section of the British Association in 1842, I have much 
pleasure in sending it, as they continue to answer heyOnd my most 
sanguine expectations, and shew that education might hecome 
generally cost free, under the officiating clergy, through Britain— 
and also with the gratitude of hoth masters and scholars ; for with 
a witness in the eye which no heart can douht, the masters hate 
said hut for these schools they and their families must haye heen in 
the Union Houses ; and two of these schoolmasters, incapacitated 
from hard work, with their families, were actually or had heen in 
the Union Houses, whose good conduct caused them to he recom- 
mended hy their respective parishes to me as masters, and one of 
them, the Willingdon master, wrote the letter which you received, 
upon a point which it seems so important to the community to 
ascertain, as to what numher of acres will support a family in 
comfort, at the same time contrihuting as much food as the present 
g^eat farmers do, hy the produce sold for rent for town population. 

I earnestly hope these schools may he tried in Yorkshire, where 
Mr. Thynne reported in his evidence before the Allotment Com- 
mittee in Parliament, last session, that around Huddersfield and 
other populous places, there was abundance of land not half culti- 
yated ; and I may add that the cultivation of this land would do 
much to promote the prosperity of the manufacturing class. I 
witnessed what English skill, EngUBlicapUcd|«Ji!^'£tn^^A!^tma(^w^^ 
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were doing In France and Germany In 1837; foreigners haye 
naturally copied the machinery they saw answer in Britain ; wonld 
it not be equally desirable for us to copy the mode of culti-vation 
which answers there 1 I had trayelled ten days in the Low 
Countries, when I said — How are we supplied with meat, for I see 
neither sheep nor oxen 1 When it was replied, It is plentiful and 
cheap because you do not see it— it being stall fed. And on my 
return to England I built the WiUingdon school-house, and lodge 
for cattle on the Belgian plan — the mangers for the cows opposite to 
each other, by which they are easily fed ; — of which a full account 
will be seen under the head Dairy, in the Penny Cyclopadia, by the 
late Bey. W. Bh^lm, of Winkfield, Berkshire. 

If the English clergy in rural parishes were to notice the 
manner in which their parishioners cultiyate their land, and com- 
pare it with neighbouring parishes, they might giye and receiye 
information by which all might benefit ; and it might be a motiye 
for the attachment of their flocks, by finding their pastors conferring 
on them temporal as well as spiritual benefits. Lord Bacon has 
well obseryed, that ** garden labour is one of the purest of human 
pleasures ;" it promotes health and cheerfulness, and it might enable 
clergymen to exhibit on a small scale the adyantages of spade hus- 
bandry ; and certainly no plants in my hot-house haye giyen me so 
much pleasure as two grains of wheat in the open air haye done, 
they were put in the ground July 22nd, 1841; one of them 
produced 101 fine ears. Dr. Forbes had the plant complete. 
The other grain which had the shoots diyided and transplanted, 
twice before Christmas and once afterwards, consisted of 173 roots 
with 3,272 ears, and contained 97,410 clean grains, which weighed 
7fts. 15 joz. ; an easy experiment I was induced to try, by its being 
recorded in the Philosophical Transactions for 1768, that in the 
same space of time, from one grain nearly a bushel of clean grain 
Was produced ; shewing that an acorn cup would hold seed wheat 
enough to raise plants for an acre, the work of which little hands 
could do, and thus well earn their liymg •, anoA oxia oi xk^ ^;j\^\ssiss«>x 
tenants with twelye childreui saya lie "be\ie^e%«w\>o^ o^ ^"c^ %«^«^ 
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yean of age, jwdicUnuly directed^ can earn in the cuItlTation of the 
land his whole board. 

As you wish an immediate reply, I can only add I shall be yery 
glad if you think any thing I haye sent caD be of use in what yon 
are about to publish, which I hope you will do before Parliament 
assembles. 

And am. Sir, 

Yours most tmly, 

M. A. GILBEBT. 

The hopes so kindly expressed in the above letter are 
likely to be gratified, for I have had the pleasure of 
learning from the Rev. C. A. Hulbebt, that he is pre- 
paring to establish a school in the upper part of the 
Chapelry of Slaithwaite, to be partly supported by a 
" Farm of Industry ;*' which laudable example it is to be 
hoped may soon be imitated by many. Another valued 
clerical friend has just informed me of his intention to 
convert, hereafter, the tithe bam of a valuable Rectory in 
the south of England into a school, and appropriate part 
of the glebe adjacent to the Rectory-house for a garden 
farm; and his amiable lady is quite rejoicing in the 
prospect of having a female school under her especial care, 
and conducted on the principle before recommended. 
Should it be objected that the manufacturing districts do 
not require such a mode of education ; it may with perfect 
truth be answered, that it would tend more to the comfort 
and well-being of the working men than anything that 
could be devised in their favour ; and that the state of 
society imperatively demands it. One class, the ware- 
boaaemen, &c., have been favoured with a weekly half- 
dajr bolidaj. Another class, ^>^ft iwr^^rj o^^t^'cw^^ 
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will riatorally expect to have the same boon^ which, if 
granted, may prove, I trust, a great blessing both to 
them and to their employers. In such a case a manufao- 
turing operative with a half-day at his own disposal in the 
week, with his rood of ground, and some of his children 
bringing garden trained habits from school to his assis- 
tance, might spend his time in a useful and profitable 
manner, and be kept apart from many temptations. 

In the vicinity of York, built, as lA that city, on the 
wreck of men and ages — with its quiet repose — its genial 
atmosphere, not unfrequently moderated by the sea 
breezes — and its other advantages, the training self-sup- 
porting model schools may evidently be established under 
most favourable auspices. May we not hope to see these 
humble schools, as well as others destined for higher 
purposes, there placed, in view of the towers of that 
venerable structure — that monument of the piety, genius, 
and munificence of former ages in our '' Eboracum ;" 
approached as it soon will be on all sides, by roads of a 
construction peculiar to our days, and likely to remain 
through all time, a record of the public spirit and the 
triumphs of science of the present age. If every church 
ought to have its school — so every cathedral ought to have 
its university — and Durham can already boast its albia 
MATER. May we not hope, then, that the see of York is 
destined to have its university, inferior only in number 
of pupils to her venerable sisters, where the useful sciences 
may be made a more primary object of education ; within 
whose cloisters the youth of Yorkshire shall, at moderate 
expense, obtain easy access, and xeceVte ^"inficv ^^ oi^^x 
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elements of soand learning, that scienti6c knowledge 
which the agriculture, arts, and manufactures of this 
great county so much requira 

And if it was reserved for an eminent individual* con- 
nected with its see, to realize the idea of Bacon, and to 
found an association under whose auspices meet together 
the learned of all nations and all climes, and whose first 
assembling was within the walls of its ancient city ; may 
we not venture to hope and expect that for him is 
reserved the enduring honour of being the founder of the 
University of York, to foster the piety, genius, and learn- 
ing of future ages. 



♦ The Eev. W. Yemon Harcoort. 
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